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WORK IS OUR LIFE 


‘Show me what you can do, 
And I will show you what you are.’ 
LORD STANLEY (now Earl of Derby) in an Address to the 


Students of Glasgow, said: ‘ As work is our life, show me what you 
can do, and I will show you what you are.’ 








“WHO ARE THE HAPPY, WHO ARE THE FREE? 
YOU TELL ME, AND I’LL TELL THEE. 
Those who have tongues that never lie, 

Truth on the lip, truth in the eye, 
To Friend or to Foe, 
To all above, and to all below; 
THESE ARE THE HAPPY, THESE ARE THE FREE 
SO MAY IT BE WITH THEE AND ME,’ 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


Drawing an Overdraft on the Bank of Life. 

Late Hours, Fagged, unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure 
Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other 
Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Influenza, Sleeplessness, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the 
Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &. It prevents 
Diarrhoea, and removes it in the early stages. 


Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 


It is Pleasant, Cooling, Health-giving, Refreshing, 
and Invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the Blood Pure and 
Sree from Disease. 


| 
TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE,—Don't go without a bottle 
of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every bed- 
room, in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
to prevent the bile becoming too thick and (impure) producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesive- 
ness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhcea and disease. ENO'S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes diarrhcea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution the 
jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stages of 
a disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


BNO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’—A Gentleman states :—‘In cases of bilious headaches, 


followed by severe attacks of Malaria Fever (INFLUENZA), ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT ” has acted like a charm.’ 


Sick HEADACHE.—‘ Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W. September 10th, 1882.— 

Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude for the wonderful preventive of Sick Headache which you 
have given to the world in your “ FRUIT SALT.” For two years and a half I have suffered much from sick head- 
ache, and seldom passed a week without one or more attacks. Five months ago I commenced taking your “ FRUIT 
SALT” daily, and have not had one headache during that time. Whereas formerly everything but the plainest 
food disagreed with me, I am now almost indifferent as to diet. One quality your medicine has above others of 
its kind is that to it the patient does not become a slave, and I am now finding myself able gradually to discon- 
tinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such benefit, and if this letter can be used in 
any way, I shall be really glad, merely begging that the initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, TRUTH.’ 


ENO’s ‘FRUIT SALT.’—A Lady writes:—‘I think you will be glad to hear that 

I find your “ FRUIT SALT ” a most valuable remedy ; and I can assure you I recommend it toall my friends, 
and the result is always satisfactory. Everything—medicine or food—ceased to act properly ; for at least three 
months before I commenced taking it, the little food Icould take generally punished me or returned. My life 
was one of great suffering, so that I must have succumbed before long. To me and our family it has been a great 
earthly blessing; I feel I cannot say too much for it. The least I can do is to do my best to make the “ FRUIT 
SALT” known to other sufferers. Iam getting better rapidly, and expect to totally recover, after spending 
hundreds of pounds, and travelling about for twelve years.’ 


EADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—‘ After suffering two and 

a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without 

any benefit, I was recommended to try ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT,” and before [ had finished one bottle I found it 

doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have 
not enjoyed such good health for years. Yours most truly, RopextT HumMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— Sterling honesty of purpose.— Without 


it Life is a sham.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 
that, employed in an original channel ,could not fail to secure reputation and profit. ADAMS. 























CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S *‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without v, 


you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 


Prepared only at ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, S.E. 
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Mrs. Juliet. 


By Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘GOD HELP YOU, THEN!’ 


After the night, and before the day, 
One lay sleeping; and one sat weeping — 
Watching, weeping for one away, 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


HAT night in Mrs. Pierrepoint’s room a strange sight might 
have been seen. Two women, who were utterly weary and 
worn out by many hours of incessant nursing and anxiety, were 
sitting patiently on opposite sides of the bed, each determined to 
outwatch and outwake the other. Mrs. Pierrepoint was consi- 
derably better, and now sleeping quietly, so there was no apparent 
reason for her two best nurses to abstain from the rest of which 
they stood in so much need. Anyone could have sat by a patient 
who was quietly sleeping, and yet both Miss Caradoc and Stephens 
sat there, neither of them daring to close an eye lest worse things 
should befall. Each helped herself to banish the sleep which so 
often threatened to overmaster her, by thinking, ‘If I am off my 
guard now, who knows what that creature on the other side of the 
bed may do ?’ 

Stephens was to some extent actuated by a desire to save the 
life of a fellow-creature, but a still stronger motive for exertion 
with her was a desire to stop Miss Caradoc having the pleasure of 
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carrying out her evil design. Stephens had more than once been 
down to the servants’ hall—for let who will be ill or die, servants 
must have their meals regularly. She had there heard the old 
well-known but now half-forgotten story of Mrs. Caradoc’s sus- 
picious illness and death, revived and discussed and considerably 
added to, and not a doubt remained in her mind that Miss 
Caradoc had succeeded in murdering one human being, and had 
now only just been prevented from murdering two others. So there 
she sat, looking sallow, and grim, and rigid. Her thin lips were 
compressed in bitter determination, and her eyes shot forth gleams 
of angry promise. Scaffolds with dangling bodies attached to 
them were dancing about before them. She was exulting before- 
hand in the fate that would so soon overtake that woman who was 
sitting on the other side of the bed with an ill-deserved diamond 
ring on her finger. As for Juliet, though she sat there thinking, 
‘ My dear friend will not be much longer in the power of the man 
who is trying to compass her destruction. She has at last had the 
courage to appeal to the outside world for help, and will be able 
to get away to some place where she will be safe. I will watch 
over her safety while she is here, and not leave her alone fora 
moment ’—though this was her thought, she had no other thought 
that was clearly defined and definite—all was perplexity with her, 
and it must be owned with Mr. Bransby too. So soon as he heard 
that Mr. Pierrepoint was ill, and in exactly the same way as Mrs. 
Pierrepoint, and as Mr. Bransby, after seeing him and his doctor, 
was compelled to admit, probably from exactly the same cause, 
they had both felt as if the solid earth had failed beneath their 
feet. Juliet was guarding Mrs. Pierrepoint from poison, but she 
had no conception who was the enemy who wanted to give it. Up 
to the time when she had heard of Mr. Pierrepoint’s illness, she 
had never for a moment doubted that he was the guilty person. 
Even for some time afterwards she had her suspicions, for, ill as 
he was, he would have no help from Mr. Bransby, and said that 
he preferred to wait for the arrival of his own doctor, But Mr. 
Bradshaw had come at last, and after that there had been no more 
room for doubt. Mr. Bransby had then been allowed to enter Mr. 
Pierrepoint’s bedroom ; he had seen how he was, and had heard 
how he had been. Then the two doctors had worked together for 
his relief, had consulted together as to the cause of his sudden 
and dangerous attack of illness, and had agreed that in every par- 
ticular the illness was the same as that from which Mrs. Pierre- 
point was suffering, and the cause of both illnesses was identical— 
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in each case it was proved to bearsenic. This fact was as staggering 
to Mr. Bransby as to Juliet. What became of the theory that 
Mr. Pierrepoint was poisoning Mrs. Pierrepoint, if he were poisoned 
too? His attack was a little less violent and alarming than hers, 
but that was the only difference. Juliet sat through the early 
hours of the night meditating on these things till her brain reeled, 
and all the while she could hear Mr. Bransby pacing up and down 
the long corridor outside, and knew that he was in equal per- 
plexity ; and whenever she was conscious of anything but her own 
thoughts on this subject, she was aware of a pair of cold grey eyes 
that were glaring on her from the other side of the bed out of the 
darkness, and profoundly wished that she could be left alone with 
her own sad inextricably entangled thoughts and the poor woman 
whom she loved so much. 

Once she attempted to get rid of Stephens, and said as well as 
she could, for her tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of her 
mouth, ‘ There is no need for you to sit up. Iam going to stay 
with Mrs. Pierrepoint till morning.’ 

‘So am I, if you please,’ answered Stephens vindictively, and 
her voice seemed to imply, ‘and even if you don’t please.’ 

Miss Caradoc partly observed that her tone was angry, but 
attributed it to the crossness of extreme fatigue. There were 
things that it was more important to her to think about than the 
peevishness of an ill-tempered, jealous servant. Towards one 
o'clock, do what she might to resist, Stephens could not help 
falling asleep; and though she afterwards said that she thought 
she might once have dropped off for a few seconds in the middle 
of the night, but was quite sure that no one had stirred one hand’s 
breadth during that time, for she was such a light sleeper that a 
mouse could not have run across the floor without her hearing it 
and wakening up, she certainly did not hear Mr. Bransby tap at 
the door and whisper, ‘ If all is right with Mrs. Pierrepoint, I shall 
go to bed for a while. You know my room, if I am wanted ’— nor 
Juliet say, ‘You won’t be wanted ; she is much better’—nor Mr. 
Bransby rejoin, ‘And so is he. Good night.’ Mrs. Pierrepoint did 
not hear this either. She slept most peacefully till three o’clock, 
when Juliet gave her her medicine, and she once more resigned 
herself to sleep. At last Juliet fell asleep too, but when she awoke 
in much distress at having failed in her duty, she found that 
Stephens was still in the same attitude—she had slept steadily 
during the greater part of the night. It was daylight when Mrs. 
Pierrepoint awoke again. She saw Juliet, and stretched out her 
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hand to her with a loving smile. ‘My darling,’ shé said, ‘it is 
well for me that I have you. I have no one else. I know it now 
—my dear son is dead. I have just been dreaming about him. 
When I was at the worst of my illness I dreamed about him too, 
or perhaps I saw him—lI don’t know which. He was standing just 
where you are standing now. (Don’t start so—he is not there 
now. He has never stood so near as that since I began to get 
better.) I saw him quite plainly, and knew who it was in a 
moment, though he was very much changed. I have just been 
dreaming about him again, but this time he was far away from 
me at the other end of the room, and his face seemed to be in a 
kind of mist, and I could not see it well. He is dead, Juliet, and 
I know it. I was nearer to him yesterday, when the gates of 
death were being opened for me. Now I must be going to get 
well, and he and I are parted again. God has let me know that 
he is dead. I will try to bear it; but I couldn’t bear it if I were 
without you. Oh, how ill you look !’ 

‘We will go away to some quiet place together, and then we 
shall both get well, and rest, and be happy,’ said Juliet, stooping 
down to kiss her. 

‘Yes, They will be here soon, and after that I hope I shall 
be free. They are sure to come early. I feel so glad that, at 
last, this inquiry is going to be made.’ 

While these words were being said, Juliet was still bending 
over Mrs. Pierrepoint, having hardly withdrawn from the kiss they 
had just been giving each other. As she was rising up to her 
natural position she saw that Stephens was awake, and staring at 
her in cold astonishment. Had she heard about the inquiry that 
was about to take place? But what did it matter if she had 
heard ? Nothing now could stop it taking place. How miserably 
tired and ill the poor woman looked! Her complexion was like 
the colour of dough, her eyes were wan, her lips white. Even 
Mrs. Pierrepoint observed this, and said, ‘You look very tired, 
Stephens. I wish you had had a little more sleep.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, ma’am—I have had no sleep! 
I have never so much as closed an eye. I was far too anxious 
about you to do that.’ 

‘You must be very tired,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint kindly. 

‘Will you have a little cold tea?’ said Juliet, taking her a 
cup. ‘I have had some—it is very refreshing.’ 

‘ No, I thank you, Miss,’ said Stephens ; and then she muttered 
in a voice that was inaudible, ‘I am not done with my life yet.’ 
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Even if Juliet had heard these words, she would not have known 
what they meant. 

‘Don’t sit up any longer, I beg of you,’ pleaded Mrs. Pierre- 
point. ‘At any rate, one of you might go—I need not keep both 
of you attending on me.’ 

‘Miss Caradoc may as well go, then. I shall not leave you, 
ma‘am.’ 

‘You had better go, Stephens,’ said Juliet. Stephens had 
never been anxious to do anything in excess of her duty before— 
indeed, very much the reverse. 

‘I am obliged to you, Miss. My duty is here.’ 

They settled down again as before until seven o'clock struck, 
and then Stephens rang the bell. Mary, the housemaid, came, and 
without a word being said by Stephens, seemed to know what she 
expected of her. She walked to the chair just vacated by that 
functionary, and sat down in it, while Stephns left the room. 

‘I don’t want anyone with me now, Mary,’ said Mrs. Pierre- 
point ; ‘I am better, and can ring. Besides, I have Miss Caradoc.’ 

‘I had rather stay, if you please,’ said Mary respectfully, but 
firmly. There was something about this which Mrs. Pierrepoint 
could not understand—she gave up contesting the point. About 
half-past seven Mr. Bransby came to the door to ask how his 
patient had slept. Juliet brought him inside, and soon afterwards 
Stephens came to say that Mr. Pierrepoint was in the study and 
wished to see Miss Caradoc. Having delivered this message, 
Stephens dropped back into her former place, and sat with her 
eyes fixed on her mistress’s face. Juliet hastily consulted her 
uncle by looking the inquiry she dared not put into words. 

‘TI shall be here till you return,’ he said, quickly understanding 
her. He, too, disliked and distrusted the appearance of the lady’s- 
maid. Stephens sniffed indignantly, but refrained from speech. 

Juliet slowly went downstairs, supporting herself by the rail- 
ings as she went, and feeling much more dead than alive. The 
signs of common, every-day, easy-going, well-ordered life seemed 
strange to her. For so many hours now she had been so entirely 
absorbed by the fate of one human being, that to her the wide 
circle of the world had narrowed itself down to what could be 
comprised within the walls of a single room. She made her way 
to the study, knowing that she was once more going to see that 
man, but knowing little else. So he was downstairs and well 
again, but his well-being was a matter of indifference to her. She 
knocked at the door. A faint and smothered voice said, ‘ Come 
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in. She opened the door, and saw what seemed to be the wreck 
of the brilliant and superabundantly healthy-looking Mr. Pierre- 
point lying on the sofa, warmly covered with rugs, though the sun 
was shining into the room and a large fire crackling on the hearth. 
The sight startled her, but the words which he hastened to say as 
soon as he saw her were a thousand times more startling than his 
appearance. 

‘IT have got out of my sick bed when I ought not,’ he said 
faintly. ‘1am probably running a great risk of making myself 
ill again, but I wanted to see you. I felt that I must not lose a 
moment in warning you that you had better leave this place 
without so much as waiting to pack your things. It is not safe 
for you to stay, for I hear from Stephens that my mother has 
asked for an inquiry of some kind, and if anything of that sort is 
going to take place, you must not stay here, for every servant in 
the house is so embittered against you—so furious with you—that 
you will certainly be denounced by them.’ 

Was he mad? She could only stare at him in bewildered 
amazement. 

He continued : ‘ My advice to you is, not to tell me where you 
are going—of course you must not do that—but to get away at 
once by some line that will take you to a seaport town, and then 
make your way to Spain. In Spain you will be completely safe 
from pursuit.’ 

‘Pursuit! Whois going to pursue me? Safe! Why am I 
not safe here ?’ 

‘Is it possible that you are not aware that youare likely to be 
accused of having attempted to poison both my mother and 
myself ?’ 

At first Juliet almost laughed in his face. Gradually, how- 
ever, a chill came over her, for he looked so grave and so much in 
earnest. ‘Good God!’ she exclaimed in amazement. Then, 
after an instant’s thought, she asked, ‘ Do you accuse me of this?’ 

‘I? No, the thing is absurd! Of course I don’t accuse you 
of anything so monstrous, but you will be accused of it ; and having 
with great difficulty, and as almost everyone in Limberthwaite 
is persuaded, very unjustly, escaped from being tried and convicted 
of the murder of Mrs. Caradoc, it will go very hardly with you 
now, especially as I am told that my mother has for some reason 
sent for Mr. Dawson ; the coroner, you know, who took such a 
strong part against you at the inquest.’ 

‘Mr, Pierrepoint, this is laughable! I can scarcely believe 
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that you are not jesting. How can I be accused of poisoning 
anyone ?’ 

‘ They certainly will accuse you, and what’s more, they will have 
a very strong case against you, so much so, that I am alarmed ; and 
as I have an honest liking for you, I want you to get away while 
you can. Spain is the country you ought to go to—you can’t be 
arrested there. You haven't a chance of escape if you stay here. 
Take that money lying on the table, and go’ (here he pointed to 
a very substantial roll of bank notes), ‘I will try to conceal your 
departure as long as Ican. No one will imagine that you have 
taken alarm, until it is too late to discover what has become of 
you, and j 

‘If you have nothing more than this to say to me, Mr. Pierre- 
point,’ said Juliet, proudly, ‘I will go. I am too tired to be able 
to enjoy a joke!’ 

‘Do I look like a person who could either make a joke or 
enjoy one? I who have just escaped from death as by a miracle. 
Miss Caradoc, it is you who are jesting with your danger. Did 
you ever hear of the unhappy tourist who fell, as he thought, on 
a gentle grassy slope at Interlaken, and at first langhed so much 
at his fall, and the way he went on quietly sliding downhill, that 
he did not even attempt to get up. When he did try, he found 
it hard, and laughed less, and finally he realised that it was im- 
possible. The poor fellow slid down lower and lower, on this 
smooth grassy slope, until he came to the end of it, and slid over 
a precipice of I forget how many: hundreds of feet, and was 
killed. You are on the smooth grassy slope now, and refuse to 
see the danger. I hold out the hand that would save you, and 
you won't take it. The precipice is inexorably waiting for you.’ 

‘Do you want to amuse yourself by seeing if you can alarm 
me? It is cruel to jest on such a subject, and at such a time! 
You know as well as I do, that no one in his senses could accuse 
me of this crime. I am going,’ and she did go as far as the 
door. 

‘No one in his senses, you say! Only one person in this 
house will believe in your innocence, and that person is the one 
who is insane. My mother, Miss Caradoc, will be the only one 
who says you are not guilty.’ 

He spoke in such a tone of conviction, that for a moment she 
was uneasy, but the thing was so absurd, so wildly and preposter- 
ously absurd, that she shook off her fear almost before she felt 
it. ‘Mr. Pierrepoint,’ she exclaimed, ‘why should Mrs, Pierre- 
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point be the only one to say that I am not guilty? You told me 
a minute ago that you didn’t for a moment accuse me of anything 
so monstrous; do you mean to tell me that if this foolish accusa- 
tion were ever really brought, you, who know that I am innocent, 
would refuse to say so?’ 

‘Not as the matter already stands, but I might be overborne 
by the weight of evidence. I believe that your accusers are in a 
position to offer very grave evidence against you.’ 

He could see that she was beginning to be really alarmed. 
The toils in which he was trying to entangle her were rapidly 
doing their work. A little more and it would be done; but she 
was brave as well as beautiful, and he was sorry for her. 

‘ You are still under the influence of illness,’ she said. ‘ You 
are much too sensible a man ever to believe me guilty, whatsoever 
evidence might be brought forward. What motive could I have to 
poison Mrs. Pierrepoint, the best friend I ever had ?’ 

‘The people who believe you guilty say that you had one of 
the strongest of all motives for such crimes. She had left you 
a large sum of money, and knowing her to be capricious and 
changeable, you wished to secure it.’ 

‘ Good God !’ exclaimed Juliet, ‘ how base they must think me!’ 

‘And they say that two days ago you made a great point of 
being allowed to have a carriage to go to Kendal. You said that 
you wanted to match some silk and wools, and buy some tubes of 
water-colours, and yet when you got there you never went to any 
shop where either wools, or silks, or tubes of water-colours could 
be bought, and you did go to a shop where poison could be 
procured.’ 

He watched her closely as he spoke. 

‘A chemist’s, you mean? I bought some glycerine.’ 

‘You may not find it easy to show that you did not also buy 
poison—say, for instance, that white powder which you mixed 
more than once with some milk and administered to my mother.’ 

‘I administered no white powder,’ said Juliet, firmly. 

‘Stephens is prepared to swear that you did, and that my 
mother was always worse after she had taken it.’ 

‘Oh, I remember—I know what you mean now. That was 
only a little lime I scraped from the ceiling. I tried to think of 
antidotes to poison, and thought I remembered Mr. Bransby once 
saying that lime was a good one, and that a little might be got 
off a ceiling if none was to be had elsewhere. I told him about 
it, and he said it is no antidote to arsenic, but that what I gave 
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did not do Mrs. Pierrepoint any harm. I gave it hoping that it 
would be of service to her.’ 

‘It won't be of service to you, my dear Miss Caradoc, if, when 
taxed with things of this kind in a court of justice, you first deny 
and then recollect them; but let me proceed with what your 
accusers will say. Before you went on this expedition to Kendal, 
you were so unguarded as to drop a hint of what was going to 
happen in this house, to Mr. Gerard, whom you met in the lane 
last Sunday week. He told me you spoke as if something terrible 
was about to take place here.’ 

‘I meant something very different,’ said Juliet, who was now 
pale and hesitating with alarm. Her courage was gone, and her 
words came slowly and. hesitatingly. ‘ Mr. Pierrepoint, you said 
just now that you believed me innocent, and yet you seem to 
speak to me as if I were not. Do you really believe that I did this ?’ 

‘No, I do not. There is no knowing what I may be led to 
believe in the end if a great many more damning facts come out ; 
but at present I certainly do not believe you guilty, though I 
must own things look black.’ 

‘Nothing looks black!’ said Juliet, with apparent boldness, 
though her heart had utterly failed her. ‘There are no damning 
facts against me.’ 

‘TI don’t know—I will tell you of one which most people will 
think damning. When Stephens came to call you to my poor 
mother’s bedside yesterday morning, soon after she was taken ill, 
how did you happen to exclaim, almost before you were really 
awake, “She is poisoned! I know she is poisoned!” How could 
you know that she had taken poison ?’ 

‘She and I had been suspecting that she was being poisoned 
for some days. One attempt that we were aware of had been 
made, and others, that were defeated by our precautions, may have 
been made too. She scarcely touched any food but that which I 
bought for her. Iwent to Kendal to buy bread. I was thinking of 
the attempt on her life when I made that speech to Mr. Gerard,’ 

‘IT am afraid that these excuses will never satisfy a jury—they 
scarcely satisfy me; but I won't let myself think ill of you. We 
are wasting time, Miss Caradoc; time that is more precious to you 
now than anything else, and never can be recovered. No one will 
believe in these explanations—everyone is prejudiced against you. 
For Heaven’s sake, take that money and save yourself from the 
disgrace which threatens you. Get away from this place without 
another minute’s delay.’ 
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Instead of going, Juliet sank into a chair, and began to cry. 
Then he knew that he had all but succeeded in persuading her. 

‘Don’t cry, but go. It is wiser to go; indeed itis. If you 
were out of the way, the servants would think all danger from 
poisoning over, and most likely would never even bring forward 
their evidence. The thing would blow over, I am sure, and I 
could easily reduce the inquiry to a mere trifle. Besides, I could 
get the servants to be silent—they would keep silence at my 
request, if they knew that I was safe.’ 

‘Could you really?’ said Juliet, faintly. 

‘Of course I could, and I will. Don’t lose any more time, but 
go. Think of the disgrace that you will spare yourself, and your 
friends too. There must be some people in the world whom you 
love, and for whose sake you are anxious to preserve your good 
name.’ 

But he had touched a chord which responded to his touch in a 
way that he did not expect. Juliet ceased to weep and waver, and 
rose up, standing firm and straight, even though she had at first 
to steady herself a little by grasping the back of her chair. 
‘You are right!’ she said, ‘there are some who love me, and for 
whose sake I am anxious to preserve my good name, and for this 
reason I will not yield to my own weakness and cowardice, and the 
temptation you are setting before me, and fly. If I were to fly, 
what could be thought but that I was guilty? Say no more. 
For the sake of those I love, I stay here ; besides, there’s another 
thing, even if I had wanted to go, I couldn’t have left Mrs. 
Pierrepoint. Now I must go to her.’ 

‘God help you, then,’ said he; ‘ you don’t know what you are 
bringing on yourself,’ 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


‘IT IS THE BOTTLE.’ 


I might not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes.— Hamlet. 


At ten o'clock that morning, Mrs. Pierrepoint was wondering how 
she could arrange so as to see Mr. Cowper and the coroner alone 
before Mr. Pierrepoint had an opportunity of biassing their 
judgment, but, to her surprise, found that he had ordered them 
to be shown upstairs the moment they arrived, and that they 
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were already in the corridor waiting to know if she were ready to 
receive them. 

* Let them come in,’ she said, and the two gentlemen entered, 
each with somewhat of the air of having come on a fool’s errand. 
First she addressed herself to Mr. Dawson, the coroner. 

‘My business with you is short, sir,’ she said. ‘I have ven- 
tured to request you to come here, though I knew I was asking a 
great favour, because I wished to say something to you. I have 
been poisoned, sir, with arsenic. They tell me that I am better, 
and shall live, but I don’t know that I believe it. If I die, I 
demand that an inquest shall be held—that’s all. No, that’s not 
all. There must be an inquest whenever I die, if the man who 
goes by my son’s name is living in the same house with me.’ 

‘There would have to be suspicious circumstances, madam,’ 
said the coroner, bowing low, for he thought her a very mad lady, 
and as such divided off from common mortals, and, therefore, to 
be treated with unusual respect. ‘There could be no inquest 
without them.’ 

‘Never fear that suspicious circumstances will be wanting. 
Promise me to inform yourself carefully of the manner of my 
death, and then, if anything seems strange about it, that you 
will hold an inquest.’ 

‘I do,’ said the coroner ; ‘I promise you I will.’ 

‘That is all, Mr. Dawson, but stay and hear what I have to 
say to Mr. Cowper. Mr. Cowper, I all but died yesterday, I may 
die to-day. I hada strong reason for not daring to take this 
extreme step when I was well, but I must not let the truth be 
buried with me. Take a pen and write what I am going to dic- 
tate, and let me sign the paper when it is written. Are you 
ready ?’ 

‘ Quite.’ 

‘“T Mary Pierrepoint, feeling myself in all probability very 
near unto death, most solemnly affirm that the man now known 
as John Pierrepoint has no right to that name, is not my son, 
and never has been owned by meas such. He is an impostor, 
and I wish him to be confronted with persons who knew my son. 
That has never been done, and more inquiry must be made.”’ 

‘Is that right ?’ she asked, when this was written. 

‘Yes, quite, madam,’ answered the coroner, while something 
very like the thought ‘Mon 4ne parle, et méme il parle bien,’ 
passed through his mind. 

‘Yes, perfectly right,’ said Mr. Cowper almost simultaneously. 
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‘Ah, gentlemen,’ she exclaimed, with most pathetic sadness, 
‘you utter no protest, no remonstrance—you make no suggestion. 
You just let me dictate what I choose. You think me mad, and 
humour me, and all my prevision will be in vain, and all my 
wishes set aside.’ Tears of the bitterest mortification were in her 
eyes, but weak though she was, she checked them. ‘I am doing 
this only in the cause of truth,’ she said. ‘My son is dead. His 
spirit visited me during the night watches, while I lay here in 
the grasp of death. I will now sign the paper, gentlemen, if you 
please, if you will kindly witness my signature. There. There 
is my name—poor Mary Pierrepoint’s name, who can obtain no 
belief. And now will you sign, too? You think this a farce, of 
course, I know. You answer the madwoman according to her 
folly. It occurs to me, too, that you made no remark when I 
said that I all but died of poison yesterday. Deaths from poison 
are not so common that we do not notice them. You think it was 
not poison. Don’t apologise—I understand. I was intending to 
ask you to help me a little, gentlemen, but with such a bias as 
you have, it is of no avail for me to talk. If I do recover from 
this severe attack, I should like to leave this house where my 
life is unsafe, and go to live with a doctor. I think no one could 
object to my going to a doctor’s house—even if I were mad, he 
would be responsible for me.’ 

‘Would you like me to speak to Mr. Pierrepoint about it?’ 
asked the lawyer; ‘that is, if he can see me, for I am told he is 
extremely ill.’ 

‘I have no doubt he can see you,’ she said, taking no notice 
whatever of his extreme illness, They could see how eager her 
eyes were, and how her hands trembled. 

‘Dear Mrs. Pierrepoint,’ said Mr. Cowper kindly, ‘be sure 
that Mr. Pierrepoint and every one of us will gladly do our best 
to gratify any reasonable wish you may form.’ 

‘Then help me in one that is very reasonable. I want to go 
and live with Mr. Bransby. He is a doctor residing in Scar- 
borough, and uncle to my dear friend, Miss Caradoc.’ 

During this interview, the coroner had more than once 
launched glances at Juliet that were full of doubt and distrust. 
Now he could not refrain from speech, and said, ‘ Excuse me, 
madam, we are talking of very private matters, hadn’t we better 
be alone?’ As he spoke, he looked at Miss Caradoc, who at once 
rose to leave the room. 

‘Sit down, Juliet, I insist,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint, ‘I have no 
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secrets from you.’ (‘She may have many a one she keeps from 
you,’ was on the tip of his tongue, but he restrained himself.) 
‘T tell you again that my life is unsafe, and that I must leave this 
house. The person whom you call Mr, Pierrepoint is poisoning 
me.’ 

‘Pray be careful of what you allow yourself to think and say,’ 
cried Mr. Cowper, running his hands through the thin flakes of his 
iron grey hair in his distress. He was sorry for Mrs. Pierrepoint, 
for, to his mind, she was rapidly consigning herself to a mad- 
house. 

‘Mrs. Pierrepoint,’ exclaimed the coroner, with much warmth, 
‘T can’t stay here to hear you make such charges against one of 
the most honourable and upright gentlemen that ever breathed. 
He is a pattern to all of us. If poison has really been given, you 
must divert your suspicions elsewhere.’ Here he glanced at 
Miss Caradoc, for, as he explained afterwards, he was ‘ enraged to 
see unhung guilt sitting so comfortably in such high places.’ 
Then, with a fresh accession of anger, he added, ‘ And it’s all over 
the place, that Mr. Pierrepoint has been just as illas you, madam, 
and just as much poisoned.’ 

‘Mr. Dawson, if you please—I really must beg you i 
began Mr. Cowper, but she interrupted him. 

‘It is true, Mr. Cowper, it is true, and I can’t in the least 
understand it! Nevertheless, the poison that was given to me 
was given by him.’ 

‘And I suppose the bottle that contained it was thrown out 
of the window into a bed of geraniums, and will never be found!’ 
exclaimed the coroner, full of just wrath, and his cold eyes were 
riveted on Juliet’s to espy in them the confusion of detected 
guilt. 

She grew pale, but it was the paleness of indignation. She 
rose to her feet and said quietly, but very firmly, ‘ Mr. Coroner, is 
it usual in cases of this kind, when any particular person is sus- 
pected of poisoning, to make a search for poison, or for the bottle 
that may have contained it?’ 

He was much taken aback by her brave bearing, and the air 
of decision with which she spoke, and said rather nervously, ‘ No 
search can be made without a warrant; a search warrant has to 
be signed by two magistrates.’ 

‘A search can surely be made without any warrant if the sus- 
pected person asks to have it. Iam the suspected person, and I 
ask you to search the rooms I occupy, and everything I possess. 
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I demand also that a strict inquiry shall be made into every cir- 
cumstance of my conduct that is regarded as suspicious.’ 

‘ Juliet, how can you be so absurd? Do sit down and be quiet. 
No one could possibly be so mad as to suspect you!’ said Mrs. 
Pierrepoint. 

‘Miss Caradoc has been a good deal suspected in her time,’ 
exclaimed the coroner, and then, in an inaudible undertone, he 
added, ‘ and most people suspect her still.’ 

‘I can’t help thinking that I had better go and speak to Mr. 
Pierrepoint about this,’ he said aloud. Mr. Cowper followed him 
to the door, but after a whispered admonishment from the coroner, 
which Juliet understood to mean that after this one of them must 
keep her in sight until the search had been made, he returned to 
his seat, and tried to talk on ordinary topics, with what success 
may be imagined. 

As the coroner entered the hall on his way to the study, a 
carriage drove up containing Mr. Gerard and old Mr. Zouch, a 
neighbouring squire. They had heard of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre- 
point’s illness, and came to inquire how they were. ‘Two magis- 
trates, by Jove!’ thought the coroner, when he saw them. 
‘That’s what I call luck! Now we are provided with all we want.’ 

The three gentlemen proceeded to the study together. Mr. 
Pierrepoint was still lying on the sofa, and still looked very ill. 
The coroner, poor, foolish, self-important gentleman, was brim- 
ming over with the great news which he had to impart, and mor- 
tified at the loss of time caused by polite inquiries. He barely 
allowed these to come to a natural end before he exclaimed, 
‘Gentlemen, I suppose as we are all well acquainted and good 
friends ’—here Mr. Zouch might have been seen to shiver—‘ and 
the circumstances of the recent attacks of illness in this house are 
so generally known, that I may say what I have to say openly. I 
have just left Miss Caradoc—the same Miss Caradoc, you know, who 
was accused of having poisoned her aunt at Limberthwaite, last 
autumn. She says that some parties in this house accuse her of 
the attempt on Mr. and Mrs. Pierrepoint’s lives, and she demands 
an inquiry, and wishes her rooms to be searched for poison.’ 

‘Dawson,’ said Mr. Pierrepoint gravely, ‘ it is not fair of you to 
remind us all that Miss Caradoc was accused of poisoning her aunt 
—it prejudices people against her. She was pronounced innocent 
of that crime, and I believe was innocent, and I was very sorry for 
her, poor girl.’ 

‘You were much too compassionate and generous in your judg- 
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ment, sir, and you are punished for it now. I can assure you I 
never thought her innocent, It was that uncle of hers, who is 
prowling about the passages upstairs, who got her off, and so he 
will again if we don’t take care-—that’s why he’s here.’ 

‘Good heavens! you speak as if we were anxious to find Miss 
Caradoc guilty! It would be terrible if we did,’ said Mr, Pierre- 
point. 

‘Terrible ! it would, indeed, be terrible; it would be more 
than I could bear, But there is no chance of such a thing,’ said 
poor Mr. Gerard, who, though he tried to be brave, was ill with 
anxiety, for the words that Juliet had spoken that Sunday even- 
ing in the lane were never absent from his mind, and he was 
afraid that he would have to repeat them, and not quite sure that 
he had not unguardedly done so already. But Mr. Zouch, a white- 
haired old gentleman, who had never done an unkind or unmanly 
action in his life, was speaking. ‘Let me remind you, Mr. 
Dawson,’ he said sternly, ‘that we are ministers of justice, not 
savage bloodhounds.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ cried Mr. Pierrepoint. ‘Miss Caradoc is quite 
above suspicion. Her conduct in this house has been admirable!’ 

‘She was not above suspicion when her aunt died,’ muttered 
the irrepressible coroner. But seeing Mr. Gerard’s eyes bent 
reproachfully on him, he hastened to add, ‘But then that poor 
lady was rich, and was supposed to have made a will leaving her a 
very large fortune.’ 

‘My mother made a will not very long ago, and left Miss 
Caradoc a large sum of money,’ Mr. Pierrepoint remarked 
thoughtfully. ‘Twenty thousand pounds it was, Cowper ; at least 
that’s what Miss Caradoc told me; but it’s monstrous to suspect 
a person like Miss Caradoc of such a crime. I have had oppor- 
tunities of studying her character, and know how good she is.’ 

The coroner, who had always regarded Miss Caradoc’s acquittal 
as a slur on his professional discrimination, beamed at this oppor- 
tune discovery of a motive, and was in haste to prove how right 
he had been. ‘She has asked for this inquiry herself,’ he said ; 
‘but if she hadn’t, some one else would have had to insist on it.’ 
He was but saying what some of the others thought. 

‘This is only an informal inquiry,’ said Mr. Zouch, ‘ but it is 
an inquiry, and some one ought to be here to represent Miss 
Caradoc. An uncle of hers is here, I believe—will he come ?’ 

Mr. Bransby was sent for, but a message was brought that he 
could not leave Mrs. Pierrepoint-—that she was ill with the excite- 
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ment she had undergone; and both she and Mr. Bransby were con- 
vinced that Miss Caradoc needed no support from them or anyone 
else, and that to search her apartments was only a waste of time. 

‘Oh, never mind about Mr, Bransby,’ said Mr. Zouch, ‘I will 
represent her.’ 

‘I represent. Miss Caradoc,’ said Mr. Gerard; ‘I consider her 
under my care.’ 

‘We all represent her, more or less,’ said Mr. Pierrepoint. 

‘No representing is wanted,’ said the coroner, ‘ till something to 
incriminate her is found, and the inquiry begins in real earnest.’ 

So the four gentlemen repaired to Miss Caradoc’s rooms, and 
with the assistance of Stephens—right willingly was it given—a 
thorough search was begun. Mr. Pierrepoint, either because he 
was convinced of Miss Caradoc’s innocence, or recognised the 
impropriety of doing more than sanction this search by his pre- 
sence, or, perhaps, because he was weak with his recent illness, 
dropped into an easy chair, and took no part in their proceedings, 
and apparently very little interest. There he lay with his eyes 
shut while the coroner and Stephens first made their plan of 
attack, then began to pry into drawers and cupboards, toss pretty 
white dresses and petticoats about till they were piled up on the 
bedroom floor like snow drifts; pull the bed to pieces, and look 
under pillows and mattresses ; turn out the contents of workboxes 
and baskets, and even thrust their eager fingers into pretty little 
boots and shoes. And yet nothing could be found but what in 
their own minds they regarded as ‘ things far too good for such a 
wicked creature !’ 

Sore was the coroner’s soul, for another fruitless search would 
leave him more disgraced than before. He was sure that Juliet 
was the criminal, and now having seen so much of the luxuries 
with which her life was compassed round about, he was more 
enraged by the sight of ‘unhung guilt’ than ever. ‘We don’t 
seem to be going to be successful, said he. It was not that he 
was altogether an unkind man; it was only that he had ex 
cathedraé pronounced her guilty, and she had been allowed 
to go at large. ‘These little things are great to little men.’ 
Never would he be righted in public opinion until she sat close in 
prison walls, and yet nearly everything in these two rooms had 
now been searched. And to no purpose! He looked at Stephens in 
dismay. Instinctively he knew that she shared in his opinion 
and his desire. They were just finishing their inspection of the 
sitting-room, Mr, Gerard, who had sat with his eyes fixed on 
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them all this time in an amount of anxiety and distress that it 
was impossible to conceal, was now looking out of the window, 
and at last feeling almost able to enjoy the view. ‘The test had 
been stood, and he could breathe freely. Mr. Zouch had been at 
the window all the time—he was counting the sheep on the fell 
side—he had never believed one word against the poor girl, and 
was impatient to see this ‘ most impertinent and fussy farce come 
toanend.’ Mr. Pierrepoint was still sitting in a corner of the 
sofa resting; his eyes were still shut, as if he were asleep, when 
the coroner said almost ruefully, ‘ Well, we shall have to go down- 
stairs again, I think; there’s nothing in our way here. We had 
better, perhaps, look about a little in some of the other rooms— 
those that Miss Caradoc is in the habit of frequenting, I mean, 
but we need not spend so much time there as we have here.’ 

‘There is only my mother’s sitting-room,’ said Mr. Pierrepoint. 
‘Haven't you done enough ?’ 

Mr. Gerard and Mr. Zouch moved away from the window, and 
as they did so, Mr. Gerard struck his foot against something on 
the floor that had been pushed in beneath one of the window 
curtains. 

‘What’s that, Gerard, that you’ve kicked your foot against ?’ 
asked Mr. Pierrepoint. ‘It is something that seems to have been 
put out of sight.’ 

Mr. Gerard stooped and brought out an old desk that had 
belonged to Juliet’s mother. 

‘A desk!’ cried the coroner; ‘let’s have it here.’ But it 
was locked, and Stephens had to go to Miss Caradoc for the key. 
She soon brought it, saying, ‘I don’t think she particularly liked 
producing that key.’ 

‘No one likes to have his desk searched ; there may be letters 
in it,’ said Mr. Pierrepoint. 

There were letters. A small packet of Aylesbury’s were there, 
tied together by a bit of ribbon, and there were others, and some 
writing paper, but nothing else. Mr. Zouch and Mr. Gerard 
resented this last bit of search more than all, and went away. 
They had gone some few steps downstairs when their progress was 
arrested by a cry between triumph and horror. The coroner had 
discovered a secret drawer, strong in the secrecy which is no 
secret to anyone; he had fumbled vaguely with its mechanism 
for concealing itself until it had sprung open, and revealed one 
small, squat, closely corked, round bottle, with a large label on it 
marked ‘ Poison.’ Mr. Gerard, who had come back and saw it in 
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his hand, dropped speechless into the nearest chair. Mr, Zouch 
went closer to look too, and to his dismay saw what i{ was. 

‘There, didn’t I know it!’ cried Stephens, exuitingly. She 
was the first to speak. 

‘Know what? What is there to know ?’ said Mr. Pierrepoint, 
opening his eyes, but not stirring from his seat. 

‘It’s poison!’ answered the coroner. ‘Arsenic, and enough 
of it to decimate a village; and the bottle has been opened, and a 
goodish bit of poison has been used.’ 

Mr. Gerard crept near and saw what made him turn pale, for 
on the label was the name of the chemist in Limberthwaite where 
Juliet had bought arsenic that day when he had met her, and 
taxed her with the purchase. It was the bottle which she said 
she had thrown into a bed of geraniums beneath her window—the 
bottle which had been searched for so diligently, but so in vain. 
Would the men who were now examining it know this; and, if 
not, would he be justified in for ever holding his peace ? 

Alas! they knew it. 

‘Here it is!’ cried the coroner; ‘we have got it at last! 
Here is the bottle that was so badly wanted at the inquest on 
Mrs. Caradoc’s body—the bottle on which everything depended— 
the bottle which would have hanged Miss Caradoc then if we 
had found it, and ought certainly to hang her now.’ 

‘You seem to forget that Mrs. Caradoc did not die of poison,’ 
said Mr. Zouch ; but it was easy to see that he was almost as much 
overpowered by the discovery as Mr. Gerard. 

‘That was only what her uncle made them say. However, if 
she can’t be prosecuted for the old lady’s murder, she can for 
perjury. She swore to throwing that bottle out of the window, 
and had it in her desk all the time. All I can say is that it will 
be a very strange thing to me if the whole question is not re- 
opened.’ So saying, the coroner in his zeal went forth to procure 
the attendance of a constable. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 
BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES, 


The lie was dead, 
And damned, and truth stood up instead, 
Rt. BROWNING. 
Here we stand 
Woundless and well, may Heaven's high name be blessed for't, 
As erst, ere treason couch’d a lance against us. 
DECKER. 
THE magistrates had retired to decide whether this was a case 
for a jury. Juliet was sitting in the dock between a police 
serjeant and a female warder. All through the inquiry she had 
sat there with eyes bent down and lips firmly set to endure. A 
party of persons who called themselves ladies were in the grand 
jurymen’s box. They had come to get a morning’s excitement 
out of a sister woman’s shame and sorrow. She was unaware of 
their presence ; she was unconscious of the crowd of miscellaneous 
spectators which filled the dingy court; she was unconscious of 
almost everything but that she had been violently hissed when 
she had taken her seat in the dock, and would in all probability 
be hissed again when she left it. This was such an overwhelming 
degradation that it required all her nerve to sit there with even 
an appearance of composure. Two or three friends had seated 
themselves as near her as was allowed, but any comfort which 
might have been derived from their presence was swallowed up in 
the sound of those hisses which would never more be absent from 
her ears. Mr. Bransby, who was full of zeal and activity in her 
behalf, was near her now, and so was Mr. Gerard. Her courage 
and unselfishness excited his warmest sympathy and amazement. 
Her first thought had been for Mrs. Pierrepoint, and her chief 
anxiety was to keep her in ignorance of what had taken place. 
‘ Let her think that I have been sent for because some relation is 
ill,’ Juliet had said, and had thus gone quietly to her prison; but 
he had seen how she had broken down when she took her place in 
the fly. On her arrival at Kendal she had to be taken to the 
gaol hospital, where she had remained until now, submerged by 
the waters of affliction. She despaired of ever being able to prove 
her innocence, for she perceived more and more clearly how at 
every turn she had been cunningly enmeshed by a perfect. net- 
work of suspicious circumstances. Mr. Gerard almost despaired 
too. During the fortnight she spent in the hospital no day passed 
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without his going to see her, and each day he went home with 
fresh proofs of her innocence, carefully culled from the general mass 
of proof, in the hope of convincing Mrs.Gerard. What torture it 
was to him at first to see these proofs topple over one by one, 
most ignominiously, when his wife’s wits were exercised against 
them. After a week, however, of this painful process of carrying 
Juliet’s proofs to Mrs. Gerard, and Mrs. Gerard’s doubts back to 
Juliet for further refutation, to his great delight Mrs. Gerard, 
suddenly and most generously, owned herself convinced, went with 
him to see the girl whom she felt she had wronged so much, and 
now was sitting by Mr. Gerard’s side in court. 

There was a movement at one of the doors. A young man, with 
one arm in a sling, had prevailed on the constables, who were 
guarding the entrance from all new comers, to let him try to 
penetrate to any corner where there was standing room ; and just 
as Mr. Gerard was becoming conscious of a strong likeness to 
some one whom he had seen before, the magistrates returned. 
Being asked by Sir Thomas Elton, their chairman, if they were of 
opinion that this was a case for a jury, their answer was ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Juliet Caradoc,’ said the chairman therefore, ‘ it is our duty 
to commit you to take your trial at the next assizes for perjury.’ 

‘ Not Juliet Caradoc,’ cried the young man with one arm in a 
sling—his voice came from afar in the background—‘ Juliet 
Aylesbury, and my wife ; innocent of this or any other crime!’ 

‘Silence!’ exclaimed the chairman of the magistrates. 

‘Mr. Chairman, let me entreat you to hear me,’ pleaded 
Aylesbury. ‘I am an officer in the East India Company’s service, 
and have been in India for the last year, or I should have been 
here to protect my wife. Iam sure you do not want to commit 
an injustice. Let me tell you something which will show you 
how likely it is that she is innocent—something that she herself 
does not know.’ 

Again the chairman uttered a peremptory order to maintain 
silence in the court, on which ‘Silence in the court !’ resounded on 
every side, but Mr. Gerard spoke : 

‘It may be irregular, Mr. Chairman, but hear him. I know 
Mr. Aylesbury, and know, too, that you will hear nothing but the 
truth from him, and will find yourself compelled to grant a remand 
to enable his statement to be verified.’ 

Before the chairman could cry silence again, Aylesbury said : 

‘The man who goes by the name of John Pierrepoint is an 
impostor, His real name is Malcolm Brewster. I knew him 
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years ago in Australia. I knew John Pierrepoint too. He was 
killed by a fall from his horse when out riding with me. It is 
this Malcolm Brewster who must have obtained possession of that 
bottle of poison somehow. I have been told that he was staying 
in the same hotel with Mrs. Caradoc at the very time when it was 
lost. Depend upon it, he got possession of it then. Before » ou 
accuse my wife of perjury, at least make some inquiry. This 
man, they tell me, is not here. Why is he not here, if he is not 
afraid to show himself? He has left the country, they say. What 
does that look like ?’ 

These words made a great sensation, and much excitement 
prevailed. Other people had been thinking it strange that Mr. 
Pierrepoint was not in court either to defend or accuse the 
prisoner in. the dock, and these words seemed to supply a reason. 
But soon there was a revulsion, Mr. Pierrepoint was so widely 
respected. As soon as silence was obtained, the chairman said, 
that all they could do was to remand the prisoner for another week, 
but it must be in custody. In obedience to this the officials by 
her side each took an arm to remove her, whereupon it was found 
that she had fainted. The sudden shock of finding her husband 
had returned had been too much for her, She was carried out 
of court. Mr. Bransby followed, but no one else was allowed to 
do so, 

It was a long time before she revived, and her first words 
were : 

‘Where is my husband ?’ 

‘He will get leave to see you to-morrow,’ said a female 
warder. 

‘To-morrow!’ wailed Juliet, in such accents of woe that all 
hearts felt for her. 

At this moment an express came from the hotel where Mrs. 
Pierrepoint was staying, bringing a letter to Juliet from Mr. 
Pierrepoint. It had been sent under cover to Mrs. Pierrepoint. 
Feeling that it in some way concerned her closely, Juliet opened 
it with eager and trembling fingers. She caught sight of the 
words on the last page, ‘I wish to be the one who releases you 
from the cruel position in which cireumstances have compelled me 
to place you,’ but she was so ill that the rest swam before her eyes, 
and all she could do was to thrust it into Mr. Bransby’s hands, 
saying, ‘Read it, and show it to the magistrates before they go,’ 
and then quietly resigned herself into the keeping of the warders, 
male and female, whose duty it was to take her to prison. A very 
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brief inspection of the letter convinced Mr. Bransby of its im- 
portance. It ran as follows. 

‘Dear Miss Caradoc,—I have always maintained that all war- 
fare, even that which is called warfare with society, ought to be 
conducted in a high-principled, gentlemanlike manner. Do you 
happen to have heard of a raid made in moss-trooping days by 
the Kers of Cessford—the left-handed Kers? Even when I was a 
boy, it shocked me to think of it. Fifty men of that clan made 
their way by night to Rothbury, where they “ lifted” a large herd 
of goodly beeves feeding in a pasture near the town. The watch- 
men gave the alarm, and the Kers were pursued, but boldly fought 
their way homewards with their booty. At length, however, 
being reduced to seventeen men, and seeing that the Rothbury 
men must soon overmaster them if they persisted in taking it 
with them, they hacked the captured herd to pieces, and fled to 
their stronghold, happily not without further loss of life. What 
they could not carry away with them they destroyed; and, to my 
mind, this was a piece of cruel and contemptible malignity. None 
of my raids on the property of others have ever been conducted 
in this way. I know when I am beaten, and retire from the con- 
flict, carefully abstaining from all useless rage and spite. I am 
partially beaten now, for though, thanks to the Pierrepoint family, 
my circumstances will for the rest of my life be extremely com- 
fortable, they are not so much so as I intended them to be, and 
as they undoubtedly would have been had not my strategic opera- 
tions been hurried. But no hacking of goodly beeves need be 
looked for from me. What I am hindered from enjoying myself 
shall be enjoyed by Mrs. Pierrepoint, to whom I owe no grudge 
save for one thing—she resolutely set herself against our being 
happy together, as we might so easily have been. If she would 
but have accepted me as her son, I was prepared to be to her the 
best son that ever woman had. Never for one moment would I 
have failed in my duty and affection to her; and it has always 
seemed to me hard that I should have to plot, and scheme, and 
do things that I have been accustomed to hear spoken of as wrong, 
to obtain possession of what would have been mine without an 
effort had she been less obstinately determined not to believe in 
me and keep the Eastthwaite property for a son who would never 
have been to her what I would have been if she would but have 
permitted me. Sometimes I think she knew this, but a stubborn- 
ness of purpose peculiar to—shall I say, weak women ?—kept her 
from having any enjoyment of her life, 
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‘In conformity with my rule of conduct, I will now proceed 
to give you as much of my history as will be required to enable 
you to prove your innocence. I grieve to say that I shall have at 
the same time to give Mrs. Pierrepoint the pain of knowing that 
her son is dead. Break the news gently to her. I almost think 
that when she hears it, she will regret the kind son she might 
have had in me. I first knew John Pierrepoint in Kingsland, 
Australia. That was eleven or twelve years ago. He was a good 
fellow enough, but so enamoured of the wild, free life of the 
colony, that he had lost nearly all affection for home, and all wish 
to return thither. Most of the men I knew were wild, but he 
was the wildest of all. Sometimes he spoke of the time when he 
would have to go back to his father and mother, but it was always 
as of something which he wished to defer as long as possible, I 
think he was aware that his ways would never suit them. He was 
fond of talking of them and of Eastthwaite, but never wrote home 
—I think because he was afraid of receiving entreaties to return, 
One day, when he was out riding with Godfrey Aylesbury, son of 
the Bishop of Kingsland, he was thrown from his horse and killed. 
I was his greatest friend, so I had to gather his little property 
together, and write to tell old Mr. Pierrepoint what had happened. 
But I did not write, for even then it had occurred to me that 
having poor Pierrepoint’s papers, and being not so very unlike 
him, and in possession of ample information about his family and 
life when a boy at home, I could easily personate him. It was, 
however, nearly two years before I set about it in earnest and 
sailed for England. When I reached Eastthwaite I had no diffi- 
eulty in persuading old Mr. Pierrepoint that I was his son, and not 
much with Mrs. P. while she was ill in bed; but when she was 
well again it was a very different matter, or would have been so if 
the poor old man had not become so much attached to me that 
he would not listen to her doubts, and was angry with her for 
entertaining them. I succeeded in making the last year of his 
life completely happy, and would have made hers just as happy 
if she would have let me. That, I hope, will now be a bitter 
reflection to her.’ 

In the letter this was crossed out, and the words ‘ Shame on 
me for writing anything so contrary to my principles,’ were 
written above them. 

‘I need not dwell on this part of my story, for you know it 
from her. I suppose she could not help it, but she embittered 
my life a great deal when it might have been a remarkably happy 
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one. She was so inveterately persistent in the war she carried on 
against me, that I never had any sense of rest. I was, of course, 
saving what I could in case of disaster, and easily managed to lay 
by a few thousands a year, all of which are invested in securities 
guaranteed by the country which I had chosen as my retreat, if 
ever I required one. My great wish, however, was to sell East- 
thwaite, and thus realise a still more satisfactory sum, but this 
was difficult, as the sale could not be completed without Mrs. P.’s 
consent. I had to wait, therefore, for she never came within 
distant range of granting this. And so we went on till you 
arrived. I chose you advisedly. You had been gravely suspected 
of having poisoned your aunt, and as I began to see that I should 
never get Mrs, Pierrepoint to consent to the sale of the estate, and 
might therefore be obliged to remove her by poison, I chose you 
as her companion ; I let her leave you a handsome legacy (which 
you, by the way, would never have received, for she was legally 
incompetent to make a will) in order that, if it were discovered 
that she had died of poison, you might be supposed to have had 
a strong motive for committing the crime, and might bear the 
blame of it, while I in the meantime completed the sale of East- 
thwaite, and got safely away with the proceeds. I need not say 
that I should not have allowed you to suffer any of the extreme 
severities of the law, if convicted either of this, or of poisoning 
Mrs. Caradoc, supposing, as would probably be the case, that 
old accusation had been revived. I always intended to write from 
my place of safety, as I am writing now. All that I wanted of 
you was that you should satisfy the hunger of the law for a 
victim long enough to enable me to complete my arrangements 
and go. 

‘Unfortunately, some time after you arrived at Eastthwaite, a 
letter came to you from Aylesbury. I should probably have felt 
it my duty to open this in any case, but I knew his writing well, 
and was thunderstruck with the danger. I found that you were 
his wife, and that there had been a coldness between you about 
some man of the name of Congreve. You appeared to have 
written to Aylesbury to tell him that you had taken a situation as 
companion to Mrs. Pierrepoint, a widow, living with an only son, 
named John, who had spent many years in Australia. “Do you 
know him?” you must innocently have asked, according to the 
wont of people who think that Australia is no bigger than an 
English county. Strange to say, the question was in this case 
not so ridiculous as such questions usually are, for in his letter he 
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said that there must be something wrong about the Mrs. Pierre- 
point you spoke of, for to his knowledge Mrs. P., of Eastthwaite 
Manor, had no living son—the only son she ever had having been 
killed in Australia before his own eyes. This was the greatest 
danger that had ever threatened me. After this I had to keep 
back all Aylesbury’s letters, and some of Mr. Gerard’s too. I did 
it with regret. I felt many a pang of compunction when I saw 
how your hushand’s silence was telling on you. At last came a 
letter saying that he hoped to be home soon—hy the bye, you 
entered my room so unexpectedly the morning that letter arrived 
that you all but caught me reading it—it was the morning when 
you examined the contents of the letter-bag so anxiously, and I 
was so sorry for you, that I would have given you your letter had 
it not been so important to me to keep it. The prospect of A.’s 
return obliged me to hurry matters in a way that I was unprepared 
for. I at once put Eastthwaite in the market, knowing of a buyer 
who was sure to present himself. He did present himself, but I 
was as far from being able to obtain Mrs. Pierrepoint’s consent to 
the sale as ever. If she had been in an asylum ‘for life, it might 
possibly have been dispensed with, or the buyer would have been 
satisfied to dispense with it ; as it was, I could do nothing. Ihad 
for some time found that do what I might I could not provoke 
her to an exhibition of temper that could be construed into a 
fresh outbreak of insanity that would necessitate her return to the 
asylum. You, I fancy, always stood between her and her strong 
inclination to break out into violence—you thwarted my plans at 
every turn. I gave her poison. Her life was not of much good 
to her, so I did it with the less scruple. The poison did her no 
harm, At last I succeeded in giving her what would have killed 
most people. She can’t have taken the whole of it, for. she again 
escaped, and I was forced to take some myself—seem to take it, 
of course I mean, to avert suspicion. 

‘You brought that man Bransby to the house—he will be able 
to tell you how I managed to deceive both him and Mr. Bradshaw 
into thinking that I was poisoned too. It was not done without 
my having to go very near to making myself seriously ill, though 
no arsenic ever passed my lips. Having thoroughly deceived two 
doctors, I was safe from suspicion, at any rate, fora time. You 
were the one who was almost certain to be suspected. Possession 
is nine points of the law—I was in possession of an excellent 
character, whereas you had been accused of poisoning before, and 
were supposed by many to have escaped only by the help of Mr. 
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Bransby. Mr. Bransby had again appeared on the scene, and I 
had shown distrust of him by declining to let him attend me. 
Next morning, Stephens, who was brim-full of suspicion of you, 
came in great delight to tell me that Mrs. Pierrepoint had con- 
trived to bring about an inquiry of some kind, so I tried to make 
things still worse for you by doing my best to induce you to fly 
the country. Poor little woman, if you had fled, how far do you 
think you would have been allowed to get? Perhaps not even 
one short mile. You were firm, but that availed you little, for I 
had placed in your desk, in what you possibly have been accus- 
tomed to consider a secret drawer, the bottle of arsenic which was 
so much sought for during the inquest on Mrs, Caradoc. You 
said that you had thrown it out of the window, lest you should 
not be able to resist a growing temptation you felt to poison your- 
self, and you said what was true. You did throw it out. I was 
in the garden, very near your window, and saw you open it, and 
throw something out. You told the coroner that you had seen 
“something like a spark in the darkness,” and he mocked you. 
The spark was the light of my cigar. An hour after you had 
shut your window, I used up a whole box of matches in trying to 
find what you had thrown out. I found the bottle, and it was 
the possession of that bottle which afterwards made me ask you 
to be my mother’s companion, for I held in my keeping the means 
both of getting rid of her, and of making you seem the guilty 
person if an inquiry were made. I have written the word mother, 
I see. How the old habit of calling Mrs. P. mother, clings to me! 
This letter (I am sorry it is so long) will set you free, and show 
that you had no more to do with Mrs. Pierrepoint’s illness than 
you had with Mrs. Caradoe’s death. I shall watch the papers from 
afar, and if anything yet remains to be disproved that can be 
disproved by me, you may count on my support. But I have 
more to say: I have learnt to love you, my poor Juliet; and if 
anything makes you think that, after all, you would prefer me to 
Aylesbury, or if he does not live to come home, you have but to 
put in the “agony column” of the Times the one word ‘“‘ Juliet,” 
and I shall understand. I have not so luxurious a home to offer 
you as I should have liked, but this is partly your own fault, 
and knowing that, you would forgive. Besides, with my talents— 
you must own that I have talents—and your beauty we could 
rule the world. I shall not be able to come to England for you 
myself, but you will receive a communication which will enable 
you to join me abroad. I look, however, for no such good for- 
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tune. Up to this time you have only brought me ill luck, but, 
as you see, I bear you no malice—I bear none to anyone, unless, 
perhaps, to Mrs. P., for not being happy when she might. I 
retire from this struggle fairly satisfied with the amount of good 
it has brought me, and anxious to minimise as much as possible 
the harm it has done my opponents. I suppose Mrs. P. will 
always reside at Eastthwaite. Tell her from me that the steward, 
and all the people who managed the property in different places, 
are entirely trustworthy—at least, I have always found them so. 
By the way, as I brought away all that the steward had in hand 
when I left, Mrs. P. must not make him accountable for that. 
Something civil ought to be said, or written, to Mr. Mulgrave, the 
gentleman who was in treaty with me for Eastthwaite, for he 
will be much disappointed. Tell Mrs. P. and everyone else, that 
it will be quite in vain to pursue me. I have an excellent head 
for business arrangements, and mine have been too carefully made 
for any hitch to occur. 

‘ This letter is written in England, and will not be posted by the 
friend with whom I mean to leave it, until I have been for some 
time on my way to the country where I mean to live. It is not 
desirable to say what country that is, but it is very far from 
England, and yet I shall have had abundant leisure to reach it 
quietly and comfortably. My mother and you (I am afraid I 
shall go on calling Mrs. P. my mother till the end of time) 
have often thwarted me, but you have just as often played into 
my hands, and helped me. I could not have left Eastthwaite so 
quickly without exciting suspicion, if almost immediately after 
you were taken away from thence, Mrs. P. had not loudly 
declared that she refused to stay any longer in the same house 
with me, and would leave that very day with Mr. Bransby. This 
made it seem magnanimous of me to say, “‘ No, my dear mother, 
you shall not be the one to leave this comfortable house; if one 
of us needs must turn out of it, it is but right that I should be 
the one.” The more luggage I took with me the more magnani- 
mous I seemed, for it showed that for her sake I was willing to 
undergo banishment for a long time, so all that day I packed, and 
my man packed, and I left Eastthwaite largely provided with this 
world’s good things, and much admired and pitied for my self- 
sacrifice by everyone but Mrs. P. They all thought that we 
should meet again on neutral ground at your trial, Juliet, but I 
shall never meet any of them, and you will never have a trial— 
except one that is a mere formality. When you receive this I 
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shall be safe, and henceforth only two things connected with this 
affair can happen which will affect me. You will never put that 
advertisement in the Times, and Aylesbury wili reach England 
and reveal what will cast discredit on me before you receive this 
letter. I wish to tell my own story. I wish to be the one who 
releases you from the cruel position in which circumstances have 
compelled me to place you. If he deprive me of this satisfaction, 
and of you too, he will do me two ill turns for which I shall not 
easily forgive him.’ 

The letter ended abruptly, without any signature, but every 
member of the Bench was more or less familiar with the so-called 
Pierrepoint’s writing. ‘This ought to be enough to set Miss 
Caradoc free at once,’ said Mr. Bransby. 

‘On bail,’ replied Sir Thomas; ‘there must, I fear, be a re- 
mand for a week, but before that time Mr. Aylesbury’s statements 
will be fully inquired into and verified by the police, and we may 
then be able to discharge the prisoner.’ 

Mrs. Pierrepoint, who took the news of her son’s death with 
more fortitude than could have been expected, went to Scarborough 
to pay a visit tothe Bransbys, while Juliet (for whom Mr. Gerard 
gave the necessary bail) went with her husband to a quiet place 
on the coast, where they were easily within reach and able to give 
any help that was needed. Their hearts were at rest, for they 
knew that the remand was only a form. As foreseen by the ma- 
gistrates, no evidence was offered for the prosecution, and an 
acquittal was directed by the Bench. When all was over, Mrs. 
Pierrepoint, who had returned from Scarborough, said to Juliet, 
‘Tell me your plans for the future.’ 

‘We have hardly made any yet,’ she answered. 

‘Make them soon,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint, ‘ for I want to make 
mine. Where you live, I live. I will never intrude on your 
home life, my darling, but I can’t be separated from you. I have 
no child but you.’ 

‘You don’t mean that you would leave Eastthwaite ?’ 

‘Yes, I do, if you are not there. Tell me—it is a thing I 
am very anxious about—is Godfrey going back to India? I am 
afraid his arm is better.’ 

Juliet laughed. He had obtained leave to come home because 
his right arm was disabled, but she did not want it to be disabled 
for ever, ‘He is going to leave the East India Company’s 
service—or rather, it is going to be abolished. We shall live in 
England.’ 
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‘You will live with me, I hope, and be to me as my own 
children. You shall lead your own lives, but I shall see you and 
know that youare happy. Your husband is rich now that his poor 
old grandmother is dead, and he can add to the Eastthwaite estate if 
he wants more land to manage, but all I have shall be yours some 
day. Don’t speak—don’t be grateful. Iam the one who ought 
to feel gratitude. I shall make no claim on your time. I have 
taken a great fancy to those dear Bransbys, and their father has 
promised to let me have one of them very often. Not that I 
have much faith in his keeping those girls. There were one or 
two young men who seemed to come very often in a most suspi- 
cious way when I was there. What do you say, Juliet ?’ 

‘I have been making myself miserable with the thought of 
parting—but I must talk to Godfrey.’ 

‘Go to him at once, then,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint, ‘ I can’t wait 
long for his answer ; and oh, Juliet, I can’t be disappointed.’ 

She was not disappointed. They lived at Eastthwaite, and 
they lived in peace and happiness. 


THE END. 








Inaugural Lecture.’ 


HE Cardinals, on the election of a new Pope, chose occasionally 
the oldest member of the College, in the hope of an early 
vacancy. The expectation was sometimes disappointed, and the 
most distinguished pontificates have been those of men who at 
their elevation were supposed to have one foot in the grave. I 
have no such ambitious hope of a long tenure of my own humble 
office. Iam perhaps the oldest, or nearly the oldest, member of 
the University in this room, and with me at least the swmma 
brevis of life spem vetat inchoare longam. If you ask me why 
then I undertook it, I might say that I was tempted and fell. I 
never, however, read of a cardinal who refused the papacy because 
he was too advanced in years, or a lawyer who refused the Great 
Seal for such a reason, or a statesman who has not been willing 
to be prime minister. If these great offices are not deemed too 
heavy for an old man, a professorship of history may have been 
accepted innocently by a person who has made it the study of his 
life. His tenure may be long or brief, but at any rate it will 
not extend beyond the time when he finds he can be no longer 
useful. 

Briefly, I was offered an opportunity of returning to my old 
University after a long absence. The temptation was too strong 
to be resisted. It is my business now to justify if I can the choice 
which sent me here. 

I have come back to Oxford, but no more to the Oxford that I 
knew. I left an Oxford which was a centre of vigorous intel- 
lectual life, with a circle of remarkable men carrying on a great 
movement and making their mark on the outer world. Doubtless 
it is the same now, but my old friends are in their graves. Their 
work lives after them, but in forms which they did not expect, 

1 Delivered befsre the Vice-Chancellor and the University of Oxford, Oct. 
26, 1892. 
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while the floods which Keble watched from Bagley Wood, washing 
round the towers and churches of Oxford, but failing to reach 
them, have risen at last over the enchanted city. The revolution 
which he dreaded has come upon it. It still stands; it is full of 
animation and energy; but Keble and Newman are gone, and the 
system which produced such men is gone with them. 

New schools have sprung up and new modes of teaching. 
Greek and Latin have lost their old monopoly. Modern languages 
are studied, and modern history, and modern philosophy and 
science. Athletics, which used to be a plaything, have become a 
serious pursuit, as if we were to have the Olympic Games again. 
The celibate seclusion of college life has broken down, and ladies, 
the horror of the scholastics, have invaded the sacred precincts. 

In all this I feel like Epimenides after his forty-five years’ 
sleep. Few, very few, of my contemporaries now survive, and 
our grey hairs tell us that we shall soon follow, and that in this 
new birth and regeneration our own part can be but a brief one. 

Well, then, for my own share, I am here to teach modern 
history, and I am reminded at the outset that this is changed too, 
that there is no such thing as modern history. History is one 
and continuous from the beginning of things. I must humbly 
answer that I never doubted it. I never supposed that the 
human race was created fresh at the Christian era. We always 
knew that the modern world inherited language, laws, and litera- 
ture from antecedent ages, and that the actions and thoughts of 
Jews and Greeks and Romans have helped to mould the minds of 
all that have come after them. 

Still I think the distinction is a harmless one. The old civili- 
sation and the old creeds had worn out. With new religions, 
with new races of men with new impulses and fresh types of 
character, there did virtually commence a completely new epoch. 
Scandinavians, Goths, Huns, Arabs, had minds and ideas of their 
own. They were neither Jew nor Greek. The Nibelungenlied 
is a counterpart of the Iliad, but owes nothing to it, and indicates 
even a ruder period of national development. I consider that 
without offence I may still regard the Northern Invasion as a 
period when old things were wound up and a new order began. 

Yet, divide history as we will, the surface is still immense. 
The modern side of it embraces the fortunes of mankind for 
sixteen hundred years, event piled on event, over the whole area 
of the globe, with no visible coherence or visible purpose. 
Students may wander about it, as in some vast forest, and never 
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meet. To examine it all in detail, to learn what those millions of 
millions of human creatures really did, and what they were really 
like, is obviously impossible. Impossible from the extent of the 
subject, and impossible from the nature of it, because the inquirer 
himself has no fixed point to stand upon. The astronomer, when 
he is examining the motion of star or planet, is himself moving as 
he observes. The astronomer knows it and allows for it. The 
historian is moving too, but does not know it, or forgets to 
allow for it. He has to interpret his discoveries by his own 
general theories and his own estimate of probabilities ; and lights 
and shadows change their places, and what seems likely and 
reasonable to one age seems unlikely and even impossible to 
another. 

In this perplexity men have looked for general laws which 
may underlie the multitude of phenomena. The botanist who 
would understand the nature of an orchid need not dissect every 
specimen that he can find. He examines a few, discovers in these 
certain uniform features, and learns the principle of their struc- 
ture. Some such general principle philosophers have hoped to 
find in the history of mankind. 

Many hypotheses have been advanced and many will be 
advanced. A theory is started. It is received perhaps with 
enthusiasm, and gloried in as a scientific discovery. The mis- 
fortune is that it is of such short continuance. Each generation 
in these clever days likes to make its own philosophy. . In a few 
years it is superseded by something else, and that again, if one 
lives long enough, by another. Old men who have witnessed two 
or three such experiences grow shy and sceptical, and refuse to 
listen to any more. 

In my own youth, when Bishop Butler was an authority, we 
were taught that we lived under a providential dispensation of 
which we knew very little. The probable interpretation of our 
position was, however, that we were in a state of probation; that 
our life in this world was a school for the training of character, 
with a view to some ulterior purpose. This purpose was not 
explained to us, but we had a rule of conduct in our consciences 
which experience in the long run uniformly sanctioned. Nations 
and individuals had the same responsibilities. Those who were 
frugal, brave, pure, honest, and industrious, were internally happy 
and outwardly prosperous. Those who followed pleasure, power, 
wealth, or luxury, were brought to account one way or another, 
and made to know that they had missed the road. 
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Such an explanation of things has been too old-fashioned for 
modern speculation. For myself, I consider that it is still the 
most reasonable which has yet been offered. History, so far as 
history has anything to say about it, does teach that right and 
wrong are real distinctions. In the shape of a law I can discern 
nothing else. 

It may be said that we know this already. If history proves 
only this, we need not waste time over it. 

So a Political Economist asked once what the Iliad proved ; 
and indeed it is hard to say what the Iliad does prove, except the 
truth of the French proverb, ‘ Cherchez la femme,’ when there is 
mischief about. Yet the Jliad has for 3,000 years been the best 
educator of mankind—Greek and Roman, Frank and German, 
Celt and Saxon, have learnt there, more than anywhere, to admire 
and love what is brave and beautiful, and to despise what is 
cowardly and base. 

The great poem of human history, if read in the same way, 
may have the same value for us ; and if it has, we need not ask for 
more. All depends on what human life means. Assume any 
purpose which suits your inclination ; you will easily find evidence 
for it. 

Voltaire conceived that the world was being made into a 
tolerable place of residence for a set of mortals who might or 
might not have any further destination. He insisted in the 
Essai sur les Mcewrs, that from original darkness there had 
been a gradual spread of intelligence—that manners have softened 
with knowledge—and that the process might be expected to con- 
tinue. That in fact the Tree of Knowledge and the Tree of Life 
are really the same. 

Voltaire’s view developed into a French school of history, 
which made its way to England and took a philosophical form. 
Natural science had shown that Law acted uniformly through all 
creation, organic and inorganic. The sole exception was in man, 
in what was called free will. But was there any such thing as 
free will? Was it likely that the harmony of universal nature 
was broken by such an inexplicable anomaly? Was not man 
after all like other animals, only differing from them by larger 
capacities ? Every event had a cause; every action a motive. 
The brute not being able to accumulate experience, followed his 
immediate impulses. Man, by possessing knowledge, could foresee 
consequences, and thus had a choice of motives. But always the 
motive strongest at the moment did and must prevail, and thus 
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the notion of free will was merely an illusion rising from inatten- 
tion to determining causes, Wise action, therefore, depended on 
correct understanding. The more a man knew, the better he 
would act. History exhibited merely nothing but the actions 
resulting from imperfect knowledge under the influence of sur- 
rounding circumstances. Circumstances became less powerful as 
the mind became more enlightened, but the law of cause and 
effect could be traced through the whole of it ; and history might 
be reconstructed on this principle into an exact science. 

Mr. Buckle was the English prophet of this school. He was 
aman of vast information. His book was ingenious. It fell in 
with the temper of the times. 

There were difficulties, however; and I, for one, could never 
completely believe. Leaving out the free-will puzzle, science 
must have ascertained facts to go upon, and where was it to get 
them? In the physical sciences single instances are not enough : 
several specimens must be examined, exceptions scrutinised, and 
hypotheses tested by experiment. In history we have a record of 
things which happened once, or were said to have happened, but 
which, once passed, are gone for ever. Verification is impossible. 
Our evidences are in books which we cannot cross-examine in the 
witness-box. The writers on whose authority we depend, shared, 
we can see, in the illusions of their age. They have been parti- 
sans, and their beliefs have followed their sympathies. The hero 
or sage to one party is a knave and idiot to another. We may 
gather a general idea of events which happened, but of how they 
happened and why, we have small means of judging. 

Laws and literature give us something more substantial ; but 
eyen they not very much. We cannot understand a law till we 
know the circumstances which it was intended to meet. Litere- 
ture gives us the opinions or sentiments of particular persons at 
particular times, and cannot give us more. Both are useful and 
instructive if we are contented with modest probabilities. But 
such materials are too frail for science, especially as the philosopher 
has weaknesses of his own to mislead him. He is fond of his 
hypothesis; he selects the facts that suit him and drops the rest. 

But there is a graver objection to treating history as a science. 
In science properly so called, the individual is nothing; the 
species is everything. The individual is an accidental pheno- 
menon, existing for a few days or years in space and time, and 
then swept away to make room for others of a similar kind. The 
individual part of all things, Schopenhauer says, is mortal. The 
immortal part is the type which survives when the phenomenon 
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is gone. This is perfectly true of the rest of creation. To the 
infinite millions of living things which fill earth and air and water, 
their mother Nature seems absolutely indifferent. She finishes a 
flower or a May-fly with a completeness which the most exquisite 
human skill can neither rival nor approach. She leaves the 
flowers to be gathered idly and flung away; the May-fly to be 
snatched up by the passing swallow. In her inexhaustible 
treasure-house she has myriads of the same kind waiting to be 
born. So it is with all things but man; and Mr. Buckle 
consistently says that man is no exception. He, too, thinks as 
little of this or that individual as the natural philosopher. 

It may be so. 

But there is this difference, that in those other things the 
important, or, if you will, the immortal, part of them is what they 
have in common with the rest of their tribe. But with man, so 
far as he is an object of interest, it is the type which is nothing, 
and the individual which is everything. Take away from Ulysses 
or Hamlet their personal individuality, and leave only what 
belongs to the race—would you say that you had preserved the 
immortal part and thrown away the unimportant? The immortal 
part of a man is not that which he shares with the rest of his 
race, but that which he possesses of his own. 

It may be that in the evolution of human beings there are 
some general processes, bodily or mental, to which all alike may 
be subject. These science may perhaps discover, and so far there 
may be a science of History. But the relative importance of the 
general and particular is with man in the inverse ratio to the rest 
of nature. In poetry, in art, in religion, in action and life, the 
interest centres always on persons and personal character. 

We now hear less than we did of a science of History, and a 
less ambitious theory has taken its place—that the human race is 
in a state of progress which it is the pride and duty of history to 
record—progress never surer or more exhilarating than in this 
very age in which we live. It is now seen clearly that each gene- 
ration is necessarily wiser than the generation preceding, having 
inherited all that there was before, and added its own acquisitions. 
The old saying used to be that our fathers had more wit and wis- 
dom than we. We say now, our fathers did well enough con- 
sidering their disadvantages ; but it would be affectation to pre- 
tend that we do not stand on a higher level than they did. Lo 
we not know a thousand things of which they had no glimpse? 
Have we not made slaves of the elemental powers ; bridged the 
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ocean with fire-ships; made the lightning run our errands; 
measured the velocity of light? Are we not educating the poor, 
making them happier and better; and now that our eyes are 
opened, does not history assure us that what we witness is the 
consummation of a process which has gone on for ages and will 
continue indefinitely ? 

Again,.I can but say it may be so. Indisputably there is 
progress of a kind; but I am obliged to ask, whither? Progress 
from what to what? Is it so certain that in things most essential 
we are so much wiser than those who went before us? Once 
more the question rises: What is the meaning of human life? 
Is it that we may multiply our enjoyments and conveniences, and 
pursue more sharply and successfully what we call our interests ? 
Is it that we are to make ourselves masters of the elements, search 
into the mysteries of nature, and use our discoveries to make 
existence more enjoyable? Or is all this only secondary—and is 
it our real business here to make ourselves brave, true, just, and 
honourable men ? 

I hear people say impatiently, Of course we know all that. 
Of course people must be virtuous. But ‘virtue, as it is called, 
being the most precious of all things, is of all things the hardest 
to come by; and if we are to have the most moderate success in 
the search for it, we must go to work with the same direct and 
patient effort, with which we learn any other difficult art. 

Aristotle observes that in progressive democratic communities 
dpety, or moral excellence, ceases to be an object of first import- 
ance. Of dpetn it is thought that drocov ody (ever so little) 
will be enough to go along with, and that little will come of itself. 
And he adds that it does not come unless more systematically 
sought after, and that for want of it the Greek republics went 
upon the rocks. 

According to Aristotle, that is the best condition of things 
which produces not the largest amount of knowledge or wealth, 
but the men of noblest nature. And I cannot see that there is 
any distinct progress in productions of this kind. To compare 
one age with another is difficult to do at all, and impossible to do 
completely ; but the most sanguine believer in evolutionary pro- 
gress would hardly say that if he were to meet Socrates or Cicero 
or St. Paul he would be conscious of any great superiority to 
them. I am not certain that a modern bishop is very much 
above a medieval abbot. Knowledge of material things seems to 
make very little difference. 
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No more perfect specimens of womanhood were ever seen than 
Penelope or Nausicaa. 

The Romans under Trajan thought, no doubt, that they had 
progressed considerably since Cincinnatus followed the plough. 
But had they? Knowledge came, but wisdom lingered. The 
empire was going to pieces from the want of the neglected 
dpeTy. 

Even, however, in the outward essentials of food and clothing 
and housing, it is not certain that the mass of mankind in the 
present generation are better off than their forefathers. Work- 
men and workmen’s families have still a hard time of it. Nor do 
I know that between them and what are called the upper classes 
the feeling is better than it used to be. The enjoyments of life 
have always been unequally divided, and it is easy out of the 
imperfect records of earlier ages to draw pictures of tyranny and 
cruelty and the oppression of the weak by the strong; but the 
lot of the immense majority of mankind is not even now a 
delightful one. When the Paris Communists in 1870 burnt the 
Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville and threatened to burn Paris itself, 
Carlyle observed to me, ‘ Those people are saying to their rulers : 
“The conditions of our lives are intolerable. Our forefathers may 
have been as ill off as we, but at least they had another life to 
look forward to, when wrong would be made right. With your In- 
tellect and your Progress, you have taken from us our last consola- 
tion ; and if you will not mend this accursed society that we live 
in, if you tell us that in the nature of things we must have all the 
pain and you the pleasure—then, by Heaven, we will destroy 
society and you and ourselves too, and so make an end,”’ 

I do not believe that the condition of the people in medieval 
Europe was as miserable as is pretended. I do not believe that 
the distribution of the necessaries of life was as unequal as it is at 
present. Of liberty, no doubt, there is a great deal more going 
now than there used to be. In the middle ages there was little 
liberty for any one. Kings and peers, knights and vassals, villains 
and serfs, were held together under strict bonds of obligation. But 
the one thing certain is that between the lords and their feuda- 
tories there were links of genuine loyalty which drew high and 
low together as they have not been drawn since the so-called 
chains have been broken. If the tenant gave service, the lord 
gave protection. If the tenant lived hard, the lord had little 
luxury. Earls and countesses breakfasted at five in the morning 
on salt beef and herring, a slice of bread and a draught of ale 
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from a black-jack. Lords and servants dined in the same hall 
and shared the same meal. As to dress, plain leather and woollen 
served for all ranks, except on splendid ceremonials. Examine 
the figures of the knights on the floor of the ante-chapel in the 
Temple Church in London. The originals of those forms were not 
brothers of the order or bound to poverty. They were the 
proudest and most powerful of the English peers. Yet their 
armour is without ornament save the plain device on the shield. 
The cloak is the lightest and simplest. The heavy sword hangs 
from a leather belt, fastened with an ordinary harness-buckle. 
As those knights lie there, so they moved when they were alive ; 
and when hard blows were going they had an ample share of 
them. No fact of history is more certain than that the peasants 
born on the great baronies looked up to those lords of theirs with 
real and reverent affection—very strange, if one party in the con- 
tract had nothing but hardship and the other was an arbitrary 
tyrant. Custom dies hard, and this feeling of feudal loyalty has 
lingered into our own times with very little to support it. 
Carlyle told me once of a lawsuit pending in Scotland affecting 
the succession to a great estate of which he had known some- 
thing. The case depended on a family secret known only to one 
old servant, who refused to reveal it. A Kirk minister was sent 
to tell her that she must speak on peril of her soul. ‘Peril of my 
soul!’ she said. ‘And would ye put the honour of an auld 
Scottish family in competition with the saul of a poor creature 
like me?’ 

I doubt very much whether under the new system of contract 
and independence we shall see much more of this kind of 
devotion. 

Other good results may of course rise out of the change, but 
they will not take the form of attachment between employers 
and employed. Affection will hardly grow where interests are 
opposite. 

But if there are doubts about social progress, it will be said, 
history at least proves political progress. All history (we have been 
lately told) shows a growing tendency to government by the people 
and for the people—that is, to democratic republics. Church, 
monarchy, feudalism, reformations, revolutions, the chequered 
phenomena of the last thousand years we are to regard as a pra- 
paratio evangelica—a making straight the way for the advance 
of constitutional liberty, the last act and climax of the whole 
human drama, We are taught to observe first whole peoples in 
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shackles, unable to call their lives their own. The rights of man 
assert themselves one by one. Rank loses its authority. Equality 
is at length established with liberty at its side. Brotherly love is 
to follow, and the perfect state will then be arrived at. Nations 
are no longer to be governed. They are to govern themselves. 
The individual is to be his own centre and the sole judge of his 
obligations and his interests. He is to have an equal voice in the 
making the laws and the administration of the laws—to be free to 
act as he likes—think as he likes—speak as he likes, rightly or 
wrongly. It is his own affair, so that he does not rob his 
neighbour of his similar rights. 

This is to be the consummation of human political wisdom, 
the far-off divine event towards which the wars of classes, the 
struggles between princes and subject, religious wars, dynastic 
wars, all the complex movements of the past are to be interpreted 
as unconsciously tending. 

I do not doubt that in England and in other countries the 
decay of authority can be traced through a long period. All 
organised things decay. Life itself is growth and dissolution. 
But if this is the whole meaning of it, and the establishment of 
democratic republics is the aim of human existence, one asks, 
‘What then?’ What is to be done with the liberty when we 
have got it? Liberty itself must be a means to a further end. 
What is that end? Life, we are told, will be grander, brighter, 
and better than ever it was before. But is this true? Does 
experience, so far, show that the finer features do grow with such 
exceptional splendour with political liberty? There is a liberty 
which it is worth while to live and die for—liberty from foreign 
oppression, liberty from tyrannical rulers who abuse the law which 
they are established to administer—liberty from that worse 
oppression which would compel men to profess beliefs which they 
do not hold. To make such rulers know that they are responsible 
to a power still higher than themselves is great and heroic, and 
the stories of such bold deeds are the most elevating chapters in 
human history. 

But such freedom has nothing but the name in common with 
the modern theory that every man is his own keeper. Because 
the captain and officers of a ship have proved unfit for their posts, 
it does not follow that there shall be no captain or officers, or that 
the crew shall choose their own. 

Does history show that in proportion as men are left to their 
own wills they become happier, truer, braver, simpler, more 
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reverent of good, more afraid of evil? If it be so, cadit questio. 
The problem of human existence is solved. We have but to 
abolish the few remaining restraints, and original sin will be 
extinguished. But the history whichis to prove it I believe to 
be a history of the future, not of the past—a prophecy, not a 
narrative of fact. 

What is liberty ? What used we to mean when we called a 
man free? The workman became free of his craft when he had 
learnt under a master all that the master could teach him. Then, 
and not before, he was set to work on his own account. The artist 
acquires a free hand when he knows what ought to be done, and 
eye and hand work together to do it. The musician is not free 
while his fingers blunder over the notes. To set free an apprentice 
to go his own way while he is half taught, or not taught at all, is 
to leave him to his own incapacity. Every art which we learn has 
to be acquired under instruction and restraint. We do not hear 
of the right of a carpenter or a mason to go wrong if he pleases. 
Why, in the Art of arts, the art of life, should any other principle 
hold? What is the use of emancipating a man from control till 
he has proved that he can control himself? Those who are most 
impatient of control are those who need it most. I have heard it 
argued that subordination creates servility, and that to set a man 
free is to make him worthy of freedom. It is like telling a 
painter to go his own way and call no man master. It is to expect 
from liberty the magical change of character which theologians 
used to expect from faith. Would soldiers or seamen be truer 
to their salt, if their officers were their servants and received 
mandates from them as we say our members of Parliament do? 
Would family life be improved if wives and children owed no 
obedience to husbands and fathers? Human character has risen 
to excellence under every form of political constitution, but I do 
not see that democracies have shown any marked superiority in 
this respect, or that in this favoured age there is any special 
increase of personal dignity or merit. The French have not 
particularly improved since the Great Revolution. The peasantry 
may be better off, but they have not shown themselves braver or 
more patriotic. The literature of France is not purer ; the states- 
men are no wiser. Napoleon’s soldiers who had Europe under 
their feet. were born and bred under the old ‘régime. England has 
done well to abolish negro slavery, but whether to have raised the 
negro at a single step to be the white man’s equal is to have 
made him in fact the white man’s equal, or to have put him in 
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the way of becoming so, is still a prophecy and waits to become 
a fact. 

One explanation there is of the levelling spirit of modern 
times which is at least intelligible. Most men, high or low, in 
these days have come to make it the principal object of their 
lives to get as large a share as they can of money and enjoyment. 
Exceptional power or privilege is likely to be abused as long as 
this is so; and all being on the same moral level, caring only for 
what they can get, all may claim to be on the same political 
level, to look after their own interests. 

I urged this on Carlyle when he was writing his Shooting 
Niagara. He flung it from him with disdain, ‘ Interests!’ he 
said; ‘what have men to do with interests? There is a right 
way and a wrong way. ‘That is all that we need think about.’ 

Yet I believe my explanation is the real one. It is quite true 
that class privileges nowadays would be unfairly used. The mis- 
take is in assuming that it was always so, and that such inequali- 
ties at the time when they arose were as mischievous as they 
would be at present. 

In my reading of English history there was once a warmer 
relation between high and low, when each class thought more of 
its duties than its interests, and religion, which was the same to 
all, was really believed in. Under such conditions inequality was 
natural and wholesome. When religion became opinion, dubious 
more or less, and divorced from conduct, while pleasures became 
more various and more attainable, the favoured classes fell away 
from the intention of their institution, monopolised the sweets of 
life, and left the bitter to the poor. 

Motion and heat, it is well known, are two modes of one and 
the same force. Motion can be converted into heat, or heat into 
motion, but both cannot exist together. It is the same with 
power and luxury. An aristocracy contented with plain living 
and bearing its share in the strokes and batterings of life, might 
keep its privileges for ever. An aristocracy which has nothing to 
show for itself but palaces and splendid idleness, must expect to 
forfeit its privileges. The palaces and the idleness it may keep 
for a time, but these, too, with uncertain tenure. 

The sum of it all is that human society is in healthy con- 
dition when the wise rule the ignorant—rule with equal-handed 
authority over high and low, rich and poor. But that it can 
prosper at all without any authority, subject only to an imaginary 
line that one man’s rights are not to interfere with his neigh- 
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bour’s, is a devout imagination which prophecy may enable us to 
believe, but which has no sanction from history. Mankind are 
made unequal. Legislation cannot make them equal, and freedom 
does not create the virtues which might make the presumption 
into a reality. 

More than once in the chequered experiences of mankind 
there have been analogous epidemics of enthusiasm. Ideas have 
taken possession of enormous masses of people, calling themselves 
sacred, sweeping all before them for generations and ending in 
the sands like African rivers. For two hundred years the noblest 
part of Europe was persuaded that its highest duty was to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre from the Saracens. The ineffectual effort 
cost Christendom six million lives, and the nations woke out of 
their delusion to find that the Holy Sepulchre could not be 
rescued from the Saracens, and that the duties of English, 
French, Germans, and Burgundians lay at home and not in 
Syria. Generosity of intention cannot conquer facts, and enter- 
prises inspired by passion and unguided by wisdom stand in 
history as monuments of folly. I sometimes think that this 
great wave of universal emancipation is not unlike the Crusades, 
a generous idea, taken up with impetuosity, decorated with fine 
flowers of rhetoric—but flowers which are but blossoms only, and 
will never set into fruit. I cannot find in history an encourage- 
ment to hope that on this road lies the way to regeneration. I, 
for my own part, will not make history answerable for what I 
cannot see that it teaches. Statistics, it is said, will prove any- 
thing, if you take only what makes for what you wish and leave 
out the rest. To me the entire theory of political progress is without 
interest. I do not find that liberty in the modern sense of the 
word raises the character either of individuals or nations; and if 
our existence on this planet has any meaning at all, the effect on 
character is the chief thing to be considered. The only true 
progress is moral progress. 

There have been great men and good men under monarchies, 
aristocracies, republics, and limited democracies; but not more 
under one than under the other. I regard them all as accidental 
and unimportant varieties of the forms which society assumes. 
The sum of all is in Pope’s line— 


Whate’er is best administered is best. 


Leaving historical theories, then, we may turn to the less 
ambitious narratives. Here we should be on firmer ground, for 
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we are rid of inferences, and have to do only with supposed 
facts. I have still, however, to say supposed facts, for the writers 
on whom we depend were subject to the prejudices of their own 
times, and we who study them have prejudices of our own which 
appear in the form in which we re-tell their stories. We speak of 
the mythic periods of history and we fancy we live in clearer 
daylight. We might as easily escape from our shadows. All 
history is mythic. Our knowledge of one another is mythic. 
Our knowledge of everything is mythic, for in every act of per- 
ception we contribute something of our own. No two persons 
describe alike a scene which both have witnessed. 

Anecdotes, generally discreditable, gather round eminent men. 
One person believes such anecdotes because he is constitutionally 
inclined to doubt the virtues of eminent men ; another disbelieves 
for the opposite reason; but the unfavourable verdict usually 
carries the day. Stories of this kind are generally pungent. The 
most pungent are probably the most false; but they pass into 
history because they serve to amuse; and when they refer to 
persons who lived long ago, great writers, who admire their own 
time, adopt them for the sake of contrast. Macaulay is a great 
offender in this respect, and almost always takes an unfavourable 
interpretation of the conduct of a man whom the world has 
admired. James Spedding had to protest against his Bacon. 
Sir James Stephen has shown his wanton injustice to Warren 
Hastings, but the brilliant and scandalous legend will probably 
survive the criticism, preserved by the vigour of Macaulay’s style. 

Darkest England, we hope, is mythical in part at least. Yet 
it came out openly. It was submitted to hostile scrutiny, and 
hereafter anyone writing unfavourably about our present condition 
may fairly quote it as evidence. 

Imagine the colours in which we shall appear if such a writer 
treats us as Macaulay treats the English gentry of the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

We cannot escape our prejudices, which will and must guide 
us in the witnesses whom we trust. History consists of the 
actions of men. Actions rise from motives, and motives from 
contemporary beliefs and preferences. Such beliefs and such 
inclinations change as widely as our social habits. Yet in writing 
and describing, some motive has to be found to give the action a 
meaning ; and the historian, often knowing nothing of any other 
which there might have been, selects such motives as he and his 
readers are conversant with, and he is.considered judicious and 
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sensible precisely as he explains the past on the principles of his 
own time. 

This I call ‘mythology.’ He does not know, he only con- 
jectures ; and he announces his conjectures for facts. Yet all the 
time he may be absolutely wrong. Language full of honest and 
fiery meaning in one century may have been trodden into cant in 
the next. Expressions in constant use by the Puritans and 
Covenanters would, if used now, imply insincerity or weakness of 
judgment. Therefore the Puritans and Covenanters have been 
considered fools or hypocrites. 

The ages do not understand each other, Think how changed 
in the last hundred years has become our attitude towards the 
supernatural! The early Protestant writers are full of appeals to 
a special Providence. The hagiologies of the Catholic Church 
are woven out of miracles. They were believed without hesi- 
tation. The evidence is often unimpeachable. The personal 
companions of a bishop declare that they saw him in repeated 
instances heal the sick with a touch, raise the dead to life, and 
cast out innumerable devils. The present age has ceased to 
believe in such wonders. The judicious historian treats it all as 
fraud or folly. It was neither one nor the other. We simply do 
not understand the condition of the biographer’s mind. The 
bishop and his companions would similarly regard ours as atheistic, 
and we should be both mistaken. 

The evidence for such miracles remains without alteration. 
The change is in ourselves. 

Again, to note another tendency. Modern opinion, and 
therefore modern historians, incline to take the side of distin- 
guished sufferers. Men and women convicted of treason are 
generally held to have been condemned unjustly. The historian’s 
virtue is 

To make him worthy whose offence subdues him, 
And curse that Justice did it. 


I will mention an instance or two. 

Writers of note, English and Scotch, require us to believe that 
Mary Stuart’s casket letters were forged by the Lords of the 
Congregation as an excuse for dethroning her. These letters 
were examined by the Scotch Privy Council. They were sub- 
mitted to the Scotch Parliament. The circumstances of the 
discovery were published at a time when, if there was foul play, 
it could have been instantly detected. The letters were brought 
to London and laid before the Queen and her ministers, to whom 
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Mary Stuart’s handwriting was perfectly familiar, and again to a 
Committee of Peers, among whom there were her warmest friends. 
The ambassadors of the Catholic Powers at Elizabeth’s court were 
equally eager to prove her innocent; yet we do not find a trace of 
suspicion among them. Yet we are required to believe that all 
these persons were taken in by a forgery, so clumsy that her 
modern defenders, who have not the originals before them, 
imagine that they can detect it with ease—that Elizabeth and 
Burghley and Walsingham, Sir Nicholas Bacon, and others of 
honourable fame, were parties to the fraud; all because such 
persons think it unlikely that an interesting woman could have 
written those letters. 

And, strange to say, they see no difficulty in such an hypothesis, 
and English historical opinion is content to leave the question 
open—to leave open, that is, whether Elizabeth and those eminent 
public servants of hers, who carried England through the most 
dangerous crisis of its national existence, were among the basest 
villains that ever disgraced humanity. We may as well abandon 
the study of history if we are to carry it on upon such wilful 
principles. 

Again, as nothing is too bad to be believed of the reign of the 
English Bluebeard, a story passes as proved, and has been adopted 
into our books of criminal law, that while the Bluebeard was on 
the throne, 72,000 felons perished on the scaffold ; from which it 
follows, first, that the nation was infested with robbers and mur- 
derers, and next, that the law was inhumanly cruel. No chain is 
stronger than its first links, and though the charge has been made 
a hundred times, it rests on nothing but a story told by Jerome 
Cardan, a crazy man of genius given to astrology, who says that 
he heard it from a French bishop. Literally that is all the 
authority. It is true that Wolsey was a strict administrator, and 
Lord Darey accused him of being over-severe on the criminal 
classes. It is true also that Henry VIII. abolished the clerical 
immunities; and after the rebellion of the North,in which the 
clergy had been especially active, he hanged two hundred priests 
and monks, to the extreme abhorrence of Catholic bishops all over 
Europe. But surely English historians ought to have looked 
further before accepting a fact so monstrous on the single 
evidence of one of these bishops, and that too at second-hand. 
The 72,000 victims of Henry’s tyranny are about as chimerical as 
the 11,000 virgins at Cologne. 

Once more. The Netherland historians assert that 50,000 
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heretics (or 100,000 heretics, they are not sure which) were put 
to death judicially in the Low Countries alone, under the edicts of 
Charles V. I thought it strange, for Charles V., through the 
greater part of his reign, was trying to conciliate the German 
Protestants, whom a persecution so extravagant would have ex- 
asperated into fury. No doubt Charles, as a good son of the 
Church, did endeavour to check what the popes called heresy in 
his hereditary dominions, and the language of his edicts was ex- 
tremely severe. But I have to observe, first, that the Inquisition 
was not established in the Netherlands in Charles’s reign. He could 
govern only by the law, and the law was carried out by the Nether- 
lands officials themselves. Secondly, that in a well-ordered country 
50,000 religious criminals could not have been tried and executed 
without leaving a distinct trace on the judicial records. No such 
trace exists that I know of, nor was the accusation brought till the 
war with Philip had begun. In the Dutch Martyrologies I found 
accounts of 500 who had suffered. The rest of the number must 
have been made up (and even so enormously exaggerated) of in- 
surrectionary Anabaptists, who broke out again and again into 
furious communistic insurrections, directed not against the Church, 
but against order and civil authority. 

We might as well say that the Sepoys who were killed in the 
Indian Mutiny had been put to death for religion. Yet the 
50,000 were accepted by no less an authority than Gibbon, who 
alludes to them to point a sarcasm at the superior ferovity of 
Christian intolerance, as contrasted with the milder persecutions 
under the Roman Empire. 

The worst of these sweeping statements is the tenacity with 
which they fix themselves'in the memory. Truth is moderate 
and hesitating. Fiction strikes boldly, and the point of its lance 
is barbed. 

Cardinal Newman says that Protestant tradition is based on 
wholesale unscrupulous lying, and this story may be taken as an 
instance of it. In the history of the Reformation, however, 
the lying is not always on one side. There will always be 
unconscious lying where passion is strongly excited. But I 
do not think the truth is forwarded by the method now in 
fashion of setting one version against another, and taking as 
certain the worst parts of both. This is perhaps a worse travesty 
than either would be taken alone. Two negatives may make an 
affirmative, but I never heard that two falsehoods would make a 
truth. 
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I have another complaint to make, though I can only allude 
to it. I mean of the light manner in which popular historians 
scatter epithets, and distribute censures, with no authority but 
their own fancy. Rival queens may be supposed to have been 
jealous of one another. Elizabeth and Mary Stuart were rival 
queens, therefore Elizabeth’s treatment of Mary was caused by 
jealousy. Robertson says that when Charles V. retired to Spain 
after his abdication he was ‘ sensibly mortified’ to find that less 
attention was paid to him than when he was Emperor. Perhaps 
less attention was paid to him, and Charles may have observed it ; 
but how does Robertson know that he was mortified? Probably 
it amused him, or it may have been what he expecied and desired. 
Eminent men and women ought to be spared these gratuitous 
ink-spots. 

I might mention a thousand such instances, but I must hasten 
on. I have to say before I end how I, myself, think that history 
ought to be written. : 

Shakespeare is the greatest of human dramatists, but nature 
is a dramatist still greater, and Shakespeare is so great because 
he is nearest to nature. He does not moralise upon his Macbeths, 
or Lears, or Richards, or Henries. He gives you no opinion of his 
own, but he gives you the men themselves to look at, to study, to 
reflect on, and (if you please) to form opinions about for yourself, 
though this is not always necessary. He draws no lessons out of what 
he lays before you. He does not invite you to draw lessons. The 
more completely you have mastered these plays, the less you will 
be able to say what they have actually taught you. You cannot 
draw out in words even the judgment you form upon the charac- 
ters. Hamlet will be argued over to the end of time, and people 
will differ about him as they differ about persons whom they 
know. There is always something in the actions of men, and in 
the men themselves, which escapes analysis. They may strike us 
with awe, pity, admiration, fear, or hatred. They may amuse us 
or revolt us, but the feeling created even by an Iago cannot be 
summed up in compact phrases addressed to the understanding. 

Well, then— 

All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 


The historian and the dramatist alike represent the actions of 
men. Ifthe historian would represent truly he must represent 
as the dramatist does. 

If you are to have from him a real trustworthy picture, he 
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must show you the figures that he is talking about, faithfully de- 
lineated, with all the circumstances that surround them, com- 
pletely perceived, and made intelligible, and then let them unfold 
their characters in their actions with such insight as you can gain 
into their inner natures. You will forbear to judge. 

If you have done your work well there will be always some- 
thing which evades your censure, and which you must be content 
to treat as in a work of art. 

Unless you have faithfully mastered the particulars of the 
situation you will only mislead. You had better have left the 
subject alone. Orestes killed his mother. If that were all we 
knew, he was a monster, but that mother had killed his father, 
and judgment is suspended into awe. You may say that in his- 
tory the outward fact is all that we can know, and that insight into 
the heart is impossible. It may be so. It often isso. But when 
it is so no true history is possible. . . . Where we cannot have 
the real motive we may, if we please, invent false motives, and 
create a sort of spurious legend ; but history it is not, and is so 
far worse than fiction, that it pretends to be truth. 

But how, you ask, are we to penetrate at all into the inner 
secrets of past times? How are we to understand the characters 
of men who lived long ago, under conditions so unlike our own, 
when the forms of men and things have grown visionary in the 
mist of distance? When they do melt thus into mist, be content 
to say so and leave them. I think it wrong to take the names of 
real men and draw pictures of them out of the imagination, as 
Raphael painted the Apostles. 

But something can be done, if not all. Remember, first, that 
in accounts of events which occurred in distant centuries you do 
not have the events themselves, but the events as reflected in the 
mind of the relator. Therefore, if you would understand a 
particular period study the original authorities. Go to the 
chronicles written by men who lived at the time and breathed 
the contemporary air. Drink at the fountain. The stream of 
tradition contracts always some alien matter from the soil which 
it flows through. Read, if you can find them, the letters and 
writings of the persons that you are concerned with. Read what 
they say themselves. Read what others who knew them said 
about them, and do not trust your own imagination. Take 
nothing at second-hand. The originals will always contain some- 
thing which is lost in the translation or paraphrase. The language 
itself breathes the atmosphere in which it grew. Do not rest 
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while any point which you can reach remains obscure. You will 
then find that the forms of departed things rise up and take 
shape before you. This is how Carlyle called up out of the world of 
shadows the real Cromwell ; and the half enthusiast, half impostor, 
which had haunted our historical literature disappeared for ever. 

But such a method, you will say, involves immense labour. 
What we want is a general notion of the history of at least our 
own island, and you tell us to give the labour of a lifetime to a 
single age. I can only say that the general notion you ask for 
will not be the history, but only the opinion of this or that 
writer about the history; and each succeeding generation will 
provide what it needs of this kind for itself. But I am speaking 
to genuine students. Try the plan which I set before you, and 
you will see that one such effort successfully made will shine like 
a lamp in the past, and will illuminate other objects besides 
itself. 

But without dwelling upon this, I will mention a long for- 
gotten suggestion of my own, made when the school of modern 
history was first established in this University. 

Like my predecessor, Dr. Freeman, who along with his asperi- 
ties had strong masculine sense, I have a high respect for the 
method of study pursued here before the modern changes. For 
men who wished to improve themselves I believe it to have pro- 
vided as good an education as was ever tried. We had certain 
books, the best of their kind and limited in number, which we 
were required to know perfectly. We learnt our Greek history 
from Herodotus and Thucydides, our Latin history from Livy and 
Tacitus. We learnt our philosophy from Aristotle; and it was 
our business to learn by heart Aristotle’s own words, weighing 
every one of them; and thus the thoughts and the language of 
those illustrious writers were built into our minds, and there 
indelibly remain. I asked myself whether there was any book on 
English history which could be studied with the same exactness. 
The Chronicles were too loose in their composition. They were 
to be read, but were insufficient. The famous modern writers, 
studying the past as we study the stars from a moving platform, 
were being continually corrected from a change in the point of 
view, and the shifting of lights and shadows. 

I had myself occasion to examine the early English Statutes 
and the Rolls of Parliament, and it struck me that in these com- 
pressed and pregnant Acts, where there is no verbiage and every 
word has a meaning, there was something like what I was in 
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search of. You could not gather from them a continuous nar- 
rative, but you had fixed points all along of clear and brilliant 
light. Merely to be able to construe and explain the old Norman 
French and the technical Latin would require considerable attain- 
ments. Add to this a knowledge of the Chronicles and other 
outside sources, a knowledge of the occasion when each of the 
Statutes was passed, and you would have an authentic bony 
structure round which you could build up things themselves 
instead of the wilderness of talk about things in which students 
have so often to wander. Extracts from this or that Act are not 
enough, for the object is to obtain an insight into the thoughts 
of the time. In the Statute Book the student would be fed from 
the spring, and would learn his history as we learnt our philosophy 
—from the Ethics and the Organon. 

I was unconnected with the University, and the suggestion 
was not taken up. But I still believe that it would be worth 
trying. I still believe that the Acts of the English Parliament 
down to the Reformation contain the truest history of the country 
that we have. Whether it can be put in practice others and not 
I must consider. The examinations are conducted by able and 
experienced men who can judge far better than I can do what 
methods should be followed. I am myself too old to make ex- 
periments, even if I had a right to make them, which I have not. 
I can merely say that in such contributions as I have made myself 
to the history of the sixteenth century the Statute Book has been 
the backbone of my work. If the statesmen who drew the Acts 
of the Reformation and the Parliaments which passed them into 
laws were the sycophants and cowards which we are generally told 
that they were, what I have written is worth nothing. If they 
were honourable men, as I believe that they were, there will be 
found in their own stately language a sufficient and true explana- 
tion of each successive step in the change. Anyway, I acted 
myself on the principles which I have recommended. The Statute 
Book gave me the skeleton of my figure, The flesh and sinew 
were laid on entirely from contemporary authorities. From the 
time that I began to investigate I read little of what had been 
written on the subject by modern historians, and I have read little 
since. I did not wish to be confused with other people’s conjec- 
tures—I went to the sources and to the sources only. I do not 
wish to boast of my own labours. I have never said much about 
them, and except on this one occasion, when there is a reason for 
it, I never shall. ButI say for myself now that during the twenty 
years for which I was at work on my History of England I must 
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have read, made extracts from, or copied with my own hand 
tens of thousands of manuscripts, private letters, secret State 
documents, minutes of secret councils, often in cipher for which a 
key was not always at hand. I worked long in our own Record 
Office. I worked in the Archives at Paris, Brussels, Vienna, and 
Simancas. The letters which were of most importance were in 
half a dozen languages and in the desperate handwriting of the 
period. Eminent men in that age thought it—like Hamlet—a 
baseness to write fair. Often at the end of a page I have felt as 
after descending a precipice, and have wondered how I got down. 

I had to cut my way through a jungle, for no one had opened 
the road for me. I have been turned into rooms piled to the 
window-sill with bundles of dust-covered despatches, and told to 
make the best of it. Often I have found the sand glittering on 
the ink where it had been sprinkled when a page was turned. 
There the letter had lain, never looked at again since it was read 
and put away. 

I have been taunted sometimes with having mistaken a word. 
It is likely enough—with such materials an occasional mistake is 
not to be avoided. But I think I made fewer than a great many 
people would have done. Philip II. wrote a worse hand than any 
other man in his vast dominions. I found at Simancas a sheet 
which he had scrawled over, and I knew it to contain secret matter 
of consequence. I called in the clerks in the Archives, Their 
best hands were turned on. We gave in our various conjectural 
versions, and I believe the most nearly correct was found to be 
my own. 

Be that as it may, I can say with confidence that I added many 
material facts to the history of the period, though they have been 
totally unrecognised by most of my critics. Being omniscient 
already, I conclude they did not feel that they had more to learn. 

Like St. Paul, I may say I laboured more abundantly than 
they all. Like St. Paul, I say also I speak as a fool. Enough of 
this. Others hereafter may go over the same ground and gather 
off it a richer harvest than mine, but I am sure that of the six- 
teenth century no accurate knowledge is to be obtained in any 
other way. It was an age of collision between mighty forces, now 
encountering on the surface, now coiling in subterranean con- 
spiracies ; where the best men were uncertain of their duties, 
where foresight was impossible, and princes consulting their wisest 
advisers received answers the most opposite; worst of all, where 
none knew whom to trust. 
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Printed contemporary documents are precious, but the actual 
handwriting of remarkable statesman has an instructiveness of its 
own. You see the bold strokes and unblotted lines where thought 
flows free and purpose is fixed. You see in erasures or corrections 
the hesitation or intentional deceit. There are the open instruc- 
tions to the secretaries to be transcribed with the intention of 
misleading. There is the private draft of the ciphered sheets 
attached which tell the whole truth. The elaborate ciphers 
themselves were a chief part of a politician’s trade, and require a 
special study. We are all fond of our peculiar methods, perhaps 
too fond, but I can afford to be amused with the airy verdicts of 
self-confident critics. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that, if I am to be of any 
use in my present office, I must follow my own lines, I cannot 
at my age work in harness with the athletes of the new studies. 
All that I can do will be to interest students in aspects of their 
subjects which lie apart from the beaten roads. I cannot teach a 
philosophy of history, because I have none of my own. Theories 
shift from generation to generation, and one ceases to believe in 
any of them. I know nothing of, and I care nothing for, what 
are called the laws of development, evolution, or devolution, 
extension of constitutional privileges from reign to reign, to 
end in no one knows what. I see in history only a stage on which 
the drama of humanity is played by successive actors from age 
to age. 

The problems which mankind have had to solve for themselves 
have been various and intricate, but none more intricate than those 
which rose with the religious convulsions of the sixteenth century. 
It was a time when the wisest and best were divided on the 
course which duty required of them when opposite principles, each 
admirable, were forced into conflict, and saints and heroes were 
found in the opposing armies. The portraits of some of these 
persons I shall endeavour to bring out indifferently whether they 
were Protestant or Catholic. 

Priam and Hector are not less beautiful to us because we admire 
Achilles and Ulysses. ‘To myself the object of history is to dis- 
cover and make visible illustrious characters, and pay them un- 
grudging honour. 

The history of mankind, says Carlyle, is the history of its great 
men. To find out these, clear the dirt from them and place them 


on their proper pedestals, is the function of the historian. He 
cannot have a nobler one. 


J. A, FROUDE. 

















To a Wee Laddie. 


CALL you many a name, my king! 
No font-name is enough for me: 

All prettiness of call I bring 

From fairy tale and history ; 
But mostly after two whereon 

A light from Shakespere’s spirit fell, 
I love to call you, little one ; 

Even after Puck and Ariel. 


And hereby, stranger, may you guess 
A little of this laddie’s kind, 

His pretty ways and mischievousness, 
In Ariel and Puck combined ; 

His nimble, supple movements—oh, 
Full oftentimes I cannot tell 

If here be Robin Goodfellow, 
Or here be delicate Ariel! 


I think I should not wonder much, 
My little tricksy Puck, some day 

To see the dairy at your touch 
Play some queer prank and melt away. 

I know when bowls of cream are set 
Their calm is very oft assailed ; 

And sometimes, Puck, you quite forget 
That butter fails if cream has failed. 


Full often, Ariel mine, you work 
Most bravely for an hour or so, 

And ‘neath your gravity scarce will lurk 
A touch of Robin Goodfellow ; 

But then you claim, as Ariel claimed, 
That shortly I should set you free, 

And boldly ask, and unashamed, 

For time of gladsome liberty, 
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And, gently be your spriting done, 
You seldom let one quite forget 
You want the time of spriting gone,— 
Away from task and lesson set ! 
Away, away, to joyous play, 
Such play as Ariel could not know; 
You sport with human younglings gay, 
More blest than Robin Goodfellow. 


I know you often plague your maid, 
My bonnie Robin Goodfellow! 

And yet I know the girl, unpaid, 
Would gladly follow you to and fro: 

For you have that within you, dear, 


Which somehow seems to cheer and bless ; 


The ether is always blue and clear 
Beyond fleece-clouds of naughtiness. 


O laddie, how your voice goes up 
In melody at church, as though 
Your soul were just an incense-cup 
Wherefrom sweet clouds of worship go! 
One scarce would think that, in the pause 
Antiphonal, it could be true 
You fain would eat that apple, was 
Under the rose bestowed on you. 


But there be times, oh, rarely sweet ! 
Times when my whole soul knoweth well, 
Beside me walk an angel’s feet, 
Not feet of Puck nor Ariel : 
A human angel, with the eyes 
That sure have met the eyes of God, 
In walking through some Paradise 
Where feet of mine have never trod. 


I have no name to call you by, 

My darling, at such times as this ; 
I only watch you reverently, 

And in the silence bend to kiss 
That sweetest face and loveliest 

Has e’er been looked upon by me, 
Who entertain this angel guest, 

Not unawares, but wittingly. 


E. H. Hickey. 
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HE following story, I know, is not told as it ought to be told. 
Everything should be narrated in the historical present, and 
I should pay compliments to my own beauty. To be orthodox, 
as I am a young woman writing about myself, I should begin 
thus :—‘ The down train, Parliamentary, is starting from Reading. 
A girl, who has been waiting on the platform, trips along in search 
of acarriage. She is tall, slim, the feet which move so quickly 
are arched and bien bottés (sic); she is deeply veiled; yet ad- 
miring male passengers, looking back at her golden locks, get an 
impression of a blonde. Reader, that girl is myself—me, Rachel 
Brinton, M.D., spinster. I am travelling first-class, but without 
a maid. I have come up from a visit to Basingstoke, and am 
hurrying on my way to a professional appointment at a country- 
house near X.’ 

That is the humour of it, but though I have sins enough to 
confess, this kind of writing is odious to me, and I must be per- 
mitted to tell my story in my own way. The fashionable state- 
ment already set forth may be taken, however, as practically 
accurate. 

The train, when I tried to enter it at Reading, was very full, 
and at last I did the best for myself that I could, by getting 
into a first-class smoking-carriage. Apparently it had but one 
occupant, and he, judging by an elaborate travelling-bag, a pile 
of literature, a salmon-rod in the rack, and other appliances of 
sport or comfort, was a wealthy and, probably, a young man. 
Some women dislike travelling with a solitary stranger of the 
opposite sex. I do not prefer it myself, but we were in a slow 
train, which stopped at many stations, and after all a man is not 
necessarily a beast. It was better to take my chance with the 
unknown than to wait for a couple of hours in Reading—a town 
famous chiefly for its biscuits. Besides, I had business on hand. 
So I settled myself down with an air of proprietorship, and, by 
way of discouraging familiarity, began to read the copy of David 
Grieve which I carried about for that purpose. People are known 
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by their railway literature, and I saw with pleasure that there 
were no frivolously pink and no society papers in the multitude 
of journals on the opposite seat. Nay, I noted the Atheneum 
and the Academy. 

As I was drawing these and other inferences, the guard came 
up, and, begging my pardon, assured me that the carriage was 
one destined for the consumers of tobacco. I replied that this 
was matter already within my knowledge. He next informed me 
that the carriage was ‘ engaged,’ and that there was room for one 
in the compartment for ladies only. I made answer that I dis- 
liked a back seat, remote from the window, in a vehicle already 
occupied by three old maids, a nurse, a baby, a matron, a canary 
in a cage, a pug, and a mongrel. The guard was still engaged in 
this controversy, when the occupant of the one seat in the 
smoking-carriage arrived. He was a young man of about twenty- 
eight, tall, dark, a gentleman, and in his hand he held a paper 
bag of buns and one of those little photographic cameras, at that 
time a favourite toy. 

‘I told the lady that the carriage was engaged, Sir Walter,’ 
said the guard ; and when I heard the name of ‘ Sir Walter’ I 
privately determined to stay where I was in spite of any effort to 
dislodge me. 

No adventuress—and at that time I was an adventuress— 
would neglect such a chance, but my reasons were stronger and 
more particular than the mere desire to make a fresh acquaintance 
in the ranks of a hybrid order of noblesse. 

I said nothing, but sat still and smiled sweetly behind my veil. 

The young man looked decidedly annoyed, and murmured 
something to the guard, who had no time to answer, but sped to 
his post. Bells, whistles, flags, played their usual part, and the 
train slowly moved out, the stranger jumping in at the last 
moment. 

‘I am aware that this is a smoking-carriage,’ I said; ‘ but if 
you will permit me to keep my window open, I assure you that 
smoking does not annoy me.’ 

He bowed, and threw his cigar, which he had held in ambush, 
out of the window. 

I kept my eyes firmly fixed on David Grieve. We passed one 
or two small stations, at which we stopped. He had been looking 
at me all the while in a respectful, and even shy, but observant 
manner. In his hands he had a green review, which at first I 
thought was Bailey's. I was mistaken—it was a volume of the 
Proceedings of the Psychical Society, 
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We passed a third station. He looked at his watch, I looked 
at mine—it was 3.15. I felt that he was going to speak. 

‘Can you tell me the exact time?’ he said. ‘I fear my watch 
is fast.’ 

What could he want with the exact time ? 

‘It is precisely seventeen minutes past three,’ I replied; ‘I 
set my watch by the station clock.’ 

He thanked me, hesitated, and then left his seat at the opposite 
end of the carriage and sat down next me, 

Then he hesitated again. 

‘I am extremely sorry,’ he said, ‘that I have unluckily been 
compelled to share your carriage.’ 

I looked at him steadily, and his eyes fell, though he could 
see little of mine. 

He blushed, smiled, and went on: 

‘That is one of the things which we wish we had expressed 
otherwise. I mean—I am sorry for your sake j 

I began to be uncomfortable, but merely looked inquiring. 

‘I do implore you to believe that I am naturally the last 
person to want to—to make a lady the—the partner in an un- 
usual—adventure.’ 

‘This to an adventuress!’ I thought, rather bitterly, but I 
only bowed. We must be nearing a station. Was he going to 
ask me to look out of the window while he changed his clothes ? 
Was he a runaway offender? and, if so, why was he travelling by 
a slow train between Reading and X.? 

‘ It’s—it’s horribly inconvenient,’ he said; ‘but I must first 
entreat you to credit my statement that, in spite of appearances 
(which have not nearly come to the worst), I am perfectly sane. 
If you wish to be convinced of the lucidity of my intellect, I will 
enumerate all the kings of Egypt from the eighteenth ‘to the 
twenty-second dynasty.’ 

‘It will suffice to tranquillise me,’ I answered, ‘if you will 
recite the dates of the Norman conquest, the discovery of America, 
and the battle of Preston Pans,’ and I could not help smiling as I 
spoke. 

He smiled too, and obliged me with the information which I 
had demanded. 

‘ Now,’ I said, ‘I am quite easy about your sanity, though the 
test may not be scientific. You have excited my curiosity—pray 
go on.’ 

The train was ‘slowing.’ 


‘J cannot possibly do what must be done at 4 station,’ he said ; 
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’ 


ing. You may still 

‘Still exchange your society for that of a baby,’ I said; ‘and 
my curiosity—is that not to be satisfied ? Believe me, it is acute. 
You are fond of photography, I see,’ I added, as the train began 
to move on again.’ 

‘A little,’ he said; ‘and, now I think of it, you may even 
assist me, if you please. It is only a kind of scientific experiment, 
after all. But, he looked at his watch, ‘it is 3.45. I must begin. 
Would you mind just snapping the machine at me when I give 
the signal? I'll drop my handkerchief.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ I said, and waited for ‘developments of the 
situation.’ 

They came. 

He deliberately emptied his paper of buns, put the paper bag 
on his head, placed one whole bun in his mouth, took his hand- 
kerchief in his hand, and suspended himself by his feet from the 
rack for light luggage overhead. In this unconventional attitude 
he dropped the handkerchief, and I drew the trigger of the little 
photographic machine. 

He instantly disengaged his feet from the rack, showing a good 
deal of agility, and reappeared with a scarlet face, as was natural. 

Then he looked at me very gravely, I looked at him, and he 
smiled in a manner rather sheepish. He had a very pleasant 
smile, with his ruffled hair and reddened cheeks. 

‘Your character for sanity is established, as far as I am con- 
cerned,’ I said; ‘ but, as we are nearing a station, may I suggest 
that you might remove your present headdress ?’ 

He put up his hand, found the paper bag, blushed again, and 
threw it out of the window. 

‘I am more than ever obliged to you,’ he said. ‘You are quite 
certain that you are not frightened ?’ 

‘ Not yet,’ I answered; and as soon as the train was in motion 
again he began to undo his salmon-rod from its cover and to fit 
in the joints. He then fixed on the reel, and I ran the line 
through the rings. To do this, and affix an angel minnow and 
cast to the end of the line, is no easy task in a railway carriage. 
Finally, he trolled out of the window of the rushing train, as out 
of a boat, and by his request I again photographed him while thus 
engaged. 

‘There!’ he said, when he had replaced the rod in its case ; 
and, suddenly diving under the seat of the carriage, he sang 
‘Charlie is my Darling’ in a very sweet and affecting manner. 
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‘There,’ he went on, ‘that will do. I can never tell you how 
much I am obliged to you for not clutching at the cord outside 
the carriage on the left side and giving me into custody as a 
raving maniac. And now let us be ordinary human beings again. 
You are neglecting your David Grieve.’ 

‘Truth is so much stranger than I beg your pardon,’ I 
said. ‘I mean that in no romance, however imaginative, have I 
previously: , 

‘Encountered a gentleman, perfectly sane, who trolls for 
salmon out of a railway carriage, and trolls Jacobite songs under 
the seat. Yet King Croesus of Lydia , 

Here I really began to fancy that his mind was wandering. 
Afterwards I discovered his line of thought, which is, perhaps, 
already obvious to persons who have enjoyed (or at all events 
received) a classical education. 

We travelled together for only a quarter of an hour longer, 
and in that period he displayed no traces of what many would 
consider eccentricity. On getting out he bowed, and expressed a 
sincere wish that we might meet again in circumstances less 
unusual. He then thanked me for what he kindly called my 
scientific courage and coolness, and we parted. 

On reaching my destination at a place which need not be 
mentioned, some dozen miles beyond that at which Sir Walter 
had alighted, and for which I myself had taken my ticket, I first 
paid the extra charge, and then went in a cab to an obscure inn, 
where my luggage was awaiting me. 

Here my own proceedings might, had there been an observer 
present, have seemed as eccentric as those of my late companion. 
I went to a bedroom, arranged a number of bottles and boxes 
taken from my dressing-case on the table, changed my dress, 
provided myself with a kind of elegant jointed crutch from my 
trunk, and so arranged my appearance that she who had entered 
as an Englishwoman of light complexion emerged as a lady 
with dark hair, dark eyebrows, and a dusky skin, distinguished 
by a limp and an American accent. Rachel Brinton was now 
Mrs, Schuydam, the celebrated transatlantic telepathist and clair- 
voyante. For that was my professional name, and it was in this 
field of adventure that I earned my livelihood and supported my 
dear mother. Veiled and cloaked, Mrs. Schuydam paid her bill, 
and, taking another cab, drove to the nearest station on the line 

from London, about six miles from the town of X. Here I waited 
till the 5.45 train from town stopped at the little station, when a 
hand holding an umbrella out of the window of a carriage guided 
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me to the compartment where my agent and hypnotist, Dr. 
Puygré, was waiting for me. 

‘Find out anything ?’ he said, as soon as the train started. 

‘A little,’ I said ; ‘enough for Schropff to work on.’ 

Now Schropff was the name of my spirit of divination, who 
spoke through me when I was ‘in the trance-state.’ Schropff 
gave himself out for the shade of a German army surgeon shot at 
Sedan. He spoke in a gruff Teutonic accent. My medical studies 
at Zurich, years ago, were useful to Schropff. By dint of private 
information, conjecture, a habit of swearing in German, and other 
devices, Schropff had acquired rather a favourable reputation in 
psychical circles, and the great question was debated as to whether 
Schropff was my sub-conscious self or was really few Schropff, or 
merely a casual spirit unattached who, perhaps, had never been 
anybody in particular. 

My present business was a test case. At the house of an old 
Mr. Lindsay, I, or rather Schropff, was to find out what an 
inquirer, unnamed, had been doing at a particular hour on that 
very day. By private inquiries and inferences we had arrived at 
the conclusion that the inquirer unnamed was to be a certain Sir 
Walter Welbore, of the Barrow. I had run down, at very short 
notice, and in my own habit and aspect, to pry and spy about the 
Barrow. As the intelligent reader surmises, I had been lucky 
indeed, and had learnt from the chance word of the railway 
guard quite as much of Sir Walter’s performances as was necessary 
for my purpose. 

‘Find out anything?’ Puygré had asked, and I had replied, 
‘A little.’ I had no mind to take Puygré into my confidence. 
He was detestable. He made my loathsome business more hateful 
yet. A smatterer from some wretched little Yankee college, 
Puygré was an ignorant quack who, despite his ignorance and his 
consciousness of being an impostor, was a conceited pedant. He 
believed, if in nothing else, in his own knowledge of ‘ occultism,’ 
and revelled in a slang compounded of ‘the patois of Zion’ and 
the newest coinage of sham scientific language. Puygré was 
necessary to me, and he had more than once remarked that he 
‘could give me away.’ But this liberality was less in his power 
than he supposed, for he knew me only as Mrs. Schuydam, and 
had no more idea that I was Rachel Brinton than my mother had 
that Rachel Brinton, M.D., being destitute of patients, practised 
divination as an American medium. My changes of costume and 

personality (I really had. two personalities) were made at my 
private chambers. 
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‘Did you get into the mansion?’ he asked. ‘I hear it is open 
to the citizens on Tuesdays and Thursdays.’ 

‘I never went near the house,’ I said; ‘and now here we are 
at X.,’ where, indeed, we stopped, and found Mr, Laindsay’s 
carriage waiting to take us to his house, Ardley Court. 

I had made Puygré bring evening dress—raiment against which 
his whole soul rose in Republican rebellion. We met in the 
drawing-room before dinner. There were about a dozen people 
present, and among them—Sir Walter! Our host himself led 
Madame Schuydam, limping and gracefully using her crutch, in to 
dinner. 

The innocence of these psychical people is amazing. Next 
me, on my left, was a learned Oxford professor. On the opposite 
side was my friend Sir Walter, to whom I was not introduced. 
In fact, as part of the ‘test,’ I was introduced to nobody, and no 
names were mentioned, but I knew the Professor and one or two 
others as old Researchers. It was plain to me, from a dozen 
undesigned hints, that my railway companion was the person 
whose employment of his time was to be accounted for by 
Schropff. I knew that I was about to make a wonderful hit, 
that success and advertisement were to be mine, and yet I did 
not feel elated. Sir Walter looked so thoroughly honourable; he 
had been so courteous ; he was, in brief, so handsome, his manner 
so friendly, I had so enjoyed being myself and being treated as 
myself while we travelled together, that Schropff and all his works 
and ways were hateful to me. ‘Why cannot I live with these 
people as one of themselves,’ I asked, ‘ and in the rank to which I 
was born?’ Needs must, however, when somebody drives; and 
somebody, aided by a broken bank, agricultural distress, a batch 
of young helpless brothers and sisters, and by a mother who 
believed me to be practising as a lady doctor, had driven me to this. 

‘ Well,’ I said to myself in a passion of shame, grief, and envy, 
‘I am what society has made me.’ This is the modern equivalent 
for the old excuse, ‘The devil tempted me,’ and with this I har- 
dened my heart. 

After dinner the men joined us soon. We were only three 
ladies—old Mrs. Lindsay, the Professor’s sister (a hardened 
sceptic), and myself. 

Let me hurry on. Puygré, after talking a flood of nasal Ame- 
rican nonsense about ‘ currents,’ ‘ influences,’ ‘ percipients,’ and the 
rest, ‘hypnotised’ me, and, after the usual ‘ business,’ I went into 
‘the trance condition,’ and began to talk gruffly and in a German 
accent. This was Schropff invoking thunder and lightning and 
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asking what was required of him, which, of course, he ought to 
have known, if he knew anything. 

‘You are invited to say,’ read old Mr. Lindsay from a written 
paper prepared beforehand, and attested, ‘ how the owner of this 
object’ (here a New Zealand ear-ornament of jade was placed in 
my hand ; I knew it by the feel) ‘was occupied between 3.45 and 
4.45 to-day ?’ 

‘ Something small and smooth, it is stone, it is pierced, it is 
green, grumbles Schropff. ‘Ach, it is foreign, an ornament, it is 
Maorisch, ja !’ 

That is Schropff’s highly agreeable style of conversation. I 
suppress the German expletives, which he uses when annoyed. 

Mrs. Lindsay. Wonderful! 

The Professor. Hush! 

All Schropff’s remarks, be it noted, were taken down in short- 
hand, for purposes of science. 

Schropff: I see something moving; it is large, it is oblong. 
(He pauses. Movements of expectation). It is a railway carriage! 
Mr. Lindsay. Who, if anyone, is in the railway carriage ? 

Schropff. Iseea woman. (Titters from a young man of the 
class known as ‘ Johnnies.’) 

The Professor's Sister. Hush ! 

Schropff. She is young, she is beaudiful. What for do you 
laugh? (Jmpressively) She is nod the Berson ! 

The Johnny. You bet! 

The Professor (in a whisper). Hush, Sir 
a name which I fail to catch). 

Schropf. She is nod the Berson. I see him coming in. He 
is angry. His luggage is here before. What is that in his hand ? 
He has a bag in his hand. He takes out gakes out of the bag. 
Is he going to eat the gakes? He puts the bag on his head. 
He hangs himself up by the heels. Oh, he will dumble down. 
(A wild explosion of laughter, clearly from the Johnny. They 
are all remonstrating with him. I hear him say, ‘ But, my dear 
fellow, I was ’—here he is suddenly silenced. I hear him being 
led to the remotest end of the long room; some one is whispering 
to him. I catch the word ‘must’ and ‘honour bri ght, and 
chuckles, with more remonstrances.) 

The Professor's Sister. All this is very irregular. 

Puygré. If people laugh, the odylic currents are disturbed, 
and the trance-medium ceases to be a lucid percipient. 

Mr. Lindsay. Go on, please, Dr. Schropff. 

Schropf (sullenly). What for they laugh? If he make a fool 
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of himself; is that my fault? (The Professor, Mr. Lindsay, and 
others propitiate and mollify Schropff. He goes on.) Then I 
see him take a bag out of the rack. It is a long thin bag. He 
takes a stick out of the bag. There are several sticks. He joins 
them together. What for is this? He runs a piece of string 
along the stick. What does he do? I do not understand. 

The Johnny. Perhaps he’s putting up a fishing-rod? (He 
explodes, and is bottled.) 

The Professor. Dr. Schropff while alive was not a sportsman. 
Perhaps the explanation just volunteered is correct. 

Schropff. He fastens a leedle metal fisch to the string. Now 
he is fishing out of the window. He is a very foolish man. 
Now he gets under the seat of the railway carriage. Ach, I hear 
him sing ; it is so as this— 

Ach, Jarley is my darling ! 


Isee no more. I goaway. Good night, the company! 

Here Puygré went through the farce of awakening me from 
my trance; as he did so he made a secret sign that I had blun- 
dered terribly, that Schropff had made a gross series of errors. 
This had been Puygré’s inference from what he saw of the com- 
pany. For myself, I felt that if Schropff were wrong, he was very 
wrong indeed. It was no question of half-measures on his part, 
or of ‘ fishing’ inquiries. Schropff, for once, had spoken out. 

The hypnotic hypothesis, of course, is that I, as the per- 
cipient, or ‘ subject,’ knew nothing whatever of what Schropff had 
been saying. I was only his unconscious mouthpiece. I waited, 
humbly, to hear what the company thought of the performance. 

Presently Mr. Lindsay came up, leading the young man whom 
I have permitted myself to speak of as the ‘ Johnny.’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Schuydam,’ Mr. Lindsay remarks, ‘ this is indeed a 
triumph! Scepticism is silenced at last!’ 

Ah! how happy I felt! 

‘Since Croesus, King of Lydia, boiled a lamb and a tortoise in a 
chaldron of bronze, to test the telepathic lucidity of the oracles 
(a test from which Delphi alone emerged triumphant, as Herodotus 
informs us), psychical research has had no more signal victory. 
Dr. Schropff, you will be delighted to learn, correctly described 
the very unusual occupations which engaged Sir Walter Welbore 
to-day between 3.45 and 4.45. Permit me to present you to Sir 
Walter.’ 

And he introduced me to the Johnny! 
Somehow the rest of the evening went by. I withdrew as 
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early as possible, pleading extreme fatigue. What had happened ? 
Could two men have gone through the same insane performances ? 
Were there two Sir Walters? Puygré, though puzzled, was 
radiant ; but words cannot describe my own perplexed anxieties. 
Oh, if I could only hear what they say in the smoking-room, by 
themselves! I thought as I got rid of my limp, my crutch, my 
dark wig, and my American accent before going to bed, and even 
to sleep, for I was worn out with contending emotions. 

Next day Mrs. Schuydam breakfasted in her own room, and 
took leave of her host and hostess in the most unassuming man- 
ner. At the station, Puygré was about to enter my carriage, 
when Sir Walter—my friend, I mean; not the genuine Sir Walter— 
spoke a few words to him on the platform, and Puygré, with a white 
face, told me that he would travel in a smoking-carriage. My com- 
panion of the day before entered mine, got me a newspaper, pro- 
cured another for himself, and read it till we were well on our 
way. This time we were travelling by a fast train. LIasked a few 
of the questions which an intelligent American traveller might be 
expected to ask; he answered as well as he might, and then, pro- 
ducing a pocket-handkerchief, he presented it to me, saying, ‘ You 
dropped this yesterday when I got out.’ 

Now the handkerchief was marked, in a very legible hand, 
Rachel Brinton. When one has a double personality, one cannot 
be too careful as to how one’s double set of things is marked. I 
was reflecting on this, when he said— 

‘Perhaps I am not mistaken in thinking that you would like 
some explanation of what occurred last night ?’ 

‘What did occur?’ I asked. ‘F only saw that you all seemed 
satisfied with Dr. Schropff, but you know I am only a sleeping 
partner, and have no idea of what Dr. Schropff may have been 
revealing.’ 

He looked steadily at me, and I felt that Madam Schuydam 
was blushing through her dusky complexion. I could keep it up 
no longer. 

‘I am at your mercy,’ I said. ‘What are you going to do? 
Why did you not expose me last night ?’ 

‘It is not my business,’ he said,‘ to expose people. I wish 
you would let me be your friend. . . . I am not speaking to Mrs. 
Schuydam, I am speaking to the lady with whom I travelled 
yesterday.’ 

‘Nobody shall ever speak to Mrs. Schuydam again as long as 
I live,’ I said, and I threw that lady’s crutch out of the window 
of the railway carriage, and I suppose I exhibited other signs of 
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emotion, for he seemed deeply interested in the landscape on the 
other side. 

‘Do you really mean that ?’ he asked after a long pause. 

‘ Yes, whatever happens. Mrs. Schuydam is dead: my name 
is Rachel Brinton.’ 

‘Then, Miss Brinton, I am delighted to explain what occurred. 
I had often been at Mrs. Schuydam’s séances; I was going to 
attend that of last night, and when you spoke at Reading I 
recognised your voice. Your Pennsylvanian accent is not bad, 
but I never thought it was genuine.’ 

‘Do tell!’ I exclaimed, in the voice of Mrs. Schuydam. 

‘ That was better,’ he said, ‘but you were not always so happy 
in your imitation. I detected you, as I said, and when the guard 
called me “Sir Walter” I saw your expression change, and I knew 
you took me for Walter Welbore, and had spotted him as your 
“subject.” Now Iam called Sir Walter Bethune, and I was on 
my way to visit Welbore and go with him to the Lindsays, So 
I played those antics! Afterwards I arranged with Welbore that 
he should pretend that Dr. Schropff was correct in his revelations. 
To oblige me (for I once did him a good turn), he consented, but 
he laughed dreadfully during the performances, and nearly spoiled 
the whole affair.’ 

‘And what had Sir Walter Welbore been doing?’ I inquired, 
with a natural curiosity. 

‘ Counting his pairs of boots, and reading Ruff’s Guide to the 
Turf. Mrs. Schuydam might, I mean Dr. Schropff might, almost 
have guessed.’ 

‘ And why,’ I asked, ‘did you let me off, when you had such a 
chance of exposing Mrs. Schuydam ?’ 

‘ Do not let us argue about motives,’ he said, ‘ nor speak ill of 
the dead; Mrs. Schuydam is dead, you know.’ 

And indeed he managed so well, and arranged matters so 
cleverly at Westbourne Park Station, that when Puygré got to 
Paddington no Mrs. Schuydam was to be discovered. Nay, not 
a trace of that lady has been found to this day. After Schropff’s 
most remarkable triumph, the woman who had that spirit of 
divination vanished utterly, to the extreme bewilderment of the 
Society for Psychical Research. Some incline to believe that she 
was disintegrated ; others aver that she is to be looked for in Thiket; 
but no one recognises her in Lady Bethune. 


W. Lamwiaw Peet. 
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‘Hey Willow Waly, 0.’ 


HEY stood in a grove of orange trees, where waxy buds and 
blossom clustered closely among the rich dark green. Some 
twigs, flower-weighted, bent caressingly, as if wishful to wreathe 
the drooping head of the girl. She held some violets he had 
just gathered, and tangled their stems nervously, while he looked 
down at her, singing softly, as if in thought to himself— 


I would fain discover 
Had you e’er a lover. 


And she—she—smiled as he sang. 

This was early in September, in the full spring-tide of the 
South. The sky above them was blue, with the rich intense 
blueness of an Australian sky. They were going to gather wild 
currants that day in the mallee scrub, and were waiting for the 
other people to come. 

When they had all assembled the picnickers again set off in 
detachments of four or six, just as the space of the different 
buggies allowed. And it so fell out, most naturally, that Patience 
drove with the man who had sung to her beneath the orange trees. 

Up through the avenue of pines they went, in a whirl of red 
ironstone dust, upraised by many wheels. Out from thence to 
the main road, on whose white smooth perfection of macadam 
the horses’ hoofs rang clear. Fleecy clouds swept their shadows 
down the green slopes, where little yellow star-like flowers lifted 
their bright faces bravely to the sun, and the long white petals of 
the spider orchids swayed back over their straight grey stems, 
and their purple and green-tipped tongues lopped lovingly to the 
gentle puffs of wind which rustled through the grass. 

Overhead the gums in full blossom of white or crimson, accord- 
ing to their species, the rich full myrtle-like flowers fringing out 
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from between the sharp-edged perpendicular leaves, and glorifying 
their deep opaque green, and their delicate honey-filled cups 
brimming over. 

The air around and above was rife with the hum of many 
bees, and sound fell drowsily. 

Patience sat opposite the man, not speaking, save now and 
then by her eyes replying : 

‘Yes, I love you.’ 

He, good-looking, clever, versatile, was ever ready to draw 
upon a powerful fund of knowledge and imagination for our 
amusement, 

In the pauses the sound of wheels and the rhythm of hoofs 
rang out, accompanied at intervals on the top of the hill ranges 
by a low moan, as the wind swept up the gullies, and through 
the sombre, swaying whip-like foliage of the she-oaks that belted 
the highlands. Down lower the sweet fragrance of the mimosa 
blossoms hung heavy, and wild flowers in glorious profusion 
veiled the ground. 

Before us the waters of the lakes lay indigo blue on the 
horizon, and close seemingly—from the clearness of the air— 
though many miles of flat scrubland lay betwixt us and them. 

Scrub that stretched away to the left in sombre, even, undu- 
lating waves, purpling grey in the distance where the Murray 
shone out brightly, a wavy line of molten silver, writhing its 
tortuous way to the sea. 

The picnic ground reached,'the men took the horses from the 
buggies and fed them, and the girls unpacked the luncheon 
baskets. 

Afterwards we wandered away to pluck the fruit we came so 
far to seek, and a day dream went on for some of us, 

I see the wide wild-rose trimmed hat which Patience wears, 
bent low over the upturned prickly twigs ofa currant bush, which 
he holds back while she gathers the oval purple berries. I see 
him presently take her little juice-stained hand. There is no 
remonstrance from her, even although all the berries in the 
basket are upset. 

Does he finish his song of the morning ? 

Maybe not. 

Maybe. It is only a contingent thought in my brain, accom- 


panied by the wind through the mallee boughs, sighing ‘ Hey 
willow waly, O.’ 


The love dream, to Patience so real and radiant, lives 
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through the monotone of that homeward drive, through the dusk, 
through the full glory of the rising southern moon. 

The man is silent, and sometimes a doubting troubled look 
rests on his face. Why should it? Ay, why? 

They said good-bye that evening, for he was going to start far 
into the interior the next day. 

But she came in through the garden with the moonlight 
streaming full on her happy upturned face. Though when she 
passed up through the long rows of St. Joseph’s lilies, a little cold 
shiver in the air bent their heads towards her. Oh! fair white 
lilies, your gentle unseen compassion was not proffered unawares. 


‘Oh, yes! Hav’n’t you heard about it?’ said a man who 
had just come down from the bush. They always monopolise the 
conversation when they come back. 

There was silence in the room, save from the card-table where 
the flap-flap of cards falling from the dealer’s hand recurred once 
more after its usual irregular interval. 

‘They traced the forging of old Knight’s cheque to the man 
you all went mad about down here in the spring.’ Dead silence 
now, the half-dealt pack held tightly in the dealer’s hand. All 
eyes turned to the speaker. 

‘They brought him to Adelaide by the north train last night. 
I travelled some of the way in the same carriage. And rare good 
company he was too, in spite of the certain imprisonment he’s 
in for.’ 

Everyone began to talk hurriedly on various subjects, and a 
girl laughed nervously, who presently with some excuse left the 
room. 


Convicted of forgery, with seven years’ hard labour before him. 

He stands there in the court, his fair head thrown back, a 
bright ray from the skylight above bringing his face and figure 
into strange relief. 

He hears his sentence. Standing there, his splendid muscular 
physique sets hard, his every nerve fibre is strung to its utmost 
tension, though his face wears its expression of indifference still. 
Even then (freed in imagination from the hateful place) he looks 
well worthy of a woman’s love. Poor little Patience! 


In there day succeeds day in hideous monotony. All day long 
the ring of the stone hammers echoes on the steep jagged sides 
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of the quarries. All day long the gangs and their attending 
sentries pass above and below him, according to the ledge upon 
which he toils. All day long, through the hot shadeless summer, 
they toil in the blinding sun-rays that beat pitilessly against the 
grey-white wall of stone cut down through the side of the 
primeval hill. Weeks roll into months, months into a year—two 
—three. He has become No. 95, with brute strength quickening, 
with feeling grown blunt, brain power lessened. Only one in a 
chain of civil slaves. Only one amongst them whose hatred for 
humanity grows every day more keen. Every day with but a 
longing for the next, and the next, and still the next: for the 
freedom to revenge his slavery on some one—or something—any- 
how at all. 

A bad man from the first, you say! Well, perhaps, a very 
bad. Still a woman loved him, with a faith which could not know. 

The end comes now. Now an end to the weary ten-hour day 
of toil; an end to the solitary twelve-hour night; an end to the 
everlasting regularity of meals, to the measured vapid food and 
drink, to the sickening, silent companying of the refuse of his race. 


Free, and outside the prison gates; fitted out by the paternal 
Government with new clothes and a pound or two in his pocket, 
and the world again before him ! 

He slouched along the new-seen streets, with all eyes fixed 
upon him—in his mind. 

Staring into his flesh, branding his forehead for ever with the 
mark of shame, for all they cowed and shamed him 

He longed again for the haven of the prison. There he had 
never felt this. The shame had not come home tili now. Longed 
for the quiet of his cell. Every indent and bulge of its rough 
plastered wall; the little bars of light as they lay on the flags, 
streaking through from the grating above—had all this become 
necessary to him now ? 

They, the silent witnesses of his first wild stormy fits of passion, 
hopeless resignation, and the stolid indifference that ended his 
term. Indifference! 

Ah, that was the right condition of mind for a man struck 
down to earth like him! 

But how to find it now, and to get away from the eyes in the 
streets—the eyes within him’? That his one thought now. 

He would go and have a drink, he concluded, and think 
about it. 
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He slunk down a side street to a public-house he remem- 
bered there—a third-rate sort of place; but, Gad! how familiar 
the room looked, though more shabby. The horsehair sofa stood 
in its old place, the covering frayed and the springs spring- 
less; pink and yellow ill-made paper flowers adorned the mantel- 
piece; even the flies upon the ceiling looked as if they had not 
moved. 

He ordered some whisky-and-soda, and sat there drinking it. 
By-and-by he ordered more, and spent the rest of the day at 
intervals thus. 

At night he went out, in rather a muddled condition of mind. 
He pitched upon one or two boon companions, and he felt more 
himself. 

He found in a day or two that his home supplies of money 
had not been stopped during his imprisonment, therefore he was 
well off. 

He could not face the world sober, so he stayed on at the 
miserable inn drinking. 

The effect of it became maddening upon him soon, after his 


quiet, healthy, regular life, with its sufficient and strengthening 
food. 


It ended rapidly in delirium tremens followed by pneumonia. 
He was taken to a hospital. The disease took hold of him 
with a terrible rapidity, and in a few days he lay dying. 


Two women hurrying along the streets in the rain. The wet 
pavements reflected the gas flare from the street lamps in an odd, 
uncertain way. 

‘Sister, Sister Patience, spare yourself this pain,’ pleaded her 
companion. ‘ Yow cannot help him now. He was never worthy 
a thought from you.’ 

The Sister made no reply, but drew the black veil closer 
together over her face, and hurried on with feverish haste. 

She paused a moment outside the door—she could hear him 
muttering to himself. She caught her breath with a spasmodic 
sob. She went into the room presently quite calm. The nurse 
came towards her, saying, ‘He asks for Patience. We thought 
he might mean you, Sister.’ She passed out of the room, leaving 
them. 

The Sister went to his bed; he lay helpless, his enormous 


strength spent—spent, and for what ? Even now, only thirty-three 
years old. 
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She bent over him, saying gently, ‘ You sent forme. What 
can I do for you?’ 

He opened his eyes, but did not recognise her. He murmured 
drowsily, monotonously, with an effort to sing, ‘ Voice of an old— 
old—love—long dead.’ 

‘Hulloa!’ he shouted, ‘who said that? Dead!’ The eyes 
were wide open now and sensible, 

‘Dying, he whispered, ‘and I can never even ask her to 
forgive me!’ He turned his head towards the Sister. 

‘Will you—tell her—tell little Patience—that—I beg—her— 
to forgive ;’ a long pause, silence, the slight, black-robed figure 
clasping and unclasping its hands nervously. 

‘Oh—that I so earnestly beg—of—her—to forgive—and that 
—I hope—and pray—she—long ago—forgot me.’ 

The rapid breathing, the wild pulsations at his neck and 
temples,*the glazing eyes fixed eagerly upon the spiritual face of 
the Sister. She took his hand, holding it while he went on. 

‘Tell her—that—if ever I—’ a heavy sigh, ‘ ever—there was— 
a good or pure feeling in this base, worthless mind—it—was—for 
her. I knew she loved—me. I was a brute—to make her— 
care. I’ve been a—brute—’ the voice very exhausted, ‘all my 
life.’ 

The black veiled head bent lower, the hand held his more 
closely. He went on presently : 

‘ Ask—Patience—to let—my mother—know about it. Not 
the—the—gaol episode,’ he laughed uncomfortably. ‘This—the 
end. And Sister—oh—please don’t cry so terribly. I : 

She threw back her veil, sobbing wildly, and in the full con- 
sciousness that in those brief moments he possessed, he recog- 
nised her. Staring wildly for a few moments at her, he exclaimed 
hoarsely : 

‘Oh, God! Patience! You? And THis,’ straying his hand 
to the cross which hung suspended from her waist, and now lay 
across the counterpane. ‘ This,’ she bowed her head, ‘ and—for— 
for—my—sake?’ He fixed his dying eyes upon her. 

‘ Nurse—nurse—come quick,’ she called, and raised his head 
upon herarm. The eyes closed as if in peaceful sleep, the breath 
came slow and slower. The women watched him, Patience weep- 
ing quietly. Presently a thin red stream came flowing from his 
lips. Then the nurse removed the Sister’s arm from his shoulders 
and placed him reverently back upon the pillows. 


Murray EYRE. 





A Whitsuntide Sanitary Pilgrimage, 
with the Lessons. 


HEN the Association of Sanitary Inspectors lost by his death 
their faithful president, the Nestor of British sanitation, Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, they did me the honour to invite me to become 
his successor—an invitation, it was understood, he himself wished 
for, and which I could not fail to accept. Many engagements, 
however, prevented me from rendering to the Association the 
service I desired to render, until at last an opportunity occurred 
that has been fortunate, and I trust instructive and useful, in its 
results. 

The sanitary inspectors are hardworking men, and the work 
in which they are engaged is as anxious, responsible, and dan- 
gerous as that of any body of men in the world. They constitute 
the fighting army of sanitation. They enter every place of disease 
when called upon ; remove or see removed infected articles ; attend 
to disinfection ; inspect drains ; in a word, do all that can be done 
under the present state of the law to clear away all nuisances as 
causes of disease. When they first commenced these duties they 
were stray aids to the medical officers of health, who took them from 
the unemployed and unclassified workers, for the labour was not 
enticing and the pay was small. There was no kind of unity 
amongst them, and of members of all occupations they were at 
first the least likely to become an organised body. But time 
works wonders in bringing men together who have common 
interests, and certainly, in this instance, a change has been wit- 
nessed that is phenomenal. 

The sanitary inspectors meeting together in 1883, and headed 
by Sir Edwin Chadwick as their president, seemed to associate as 
a society and to assume independent form and character by a kind 
of magic. Always popular as a brave and useful class, they were 
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at once recognised as a public body, and are now incorporated as 
a company, under the Board of Trade, without the word ‘ limited ;’ 
have received a grant of 3,500/. from the Berridge trust; are 
housed for the time in the mansion of the Carpenters’ Company ; 
and are preparing to organise a school, so as to become, in fact, a 
practical college for the education of members of their calling. 
For some years past the inspectors, in their efforts to advance 
their position and to increase their usefulness, arranged each Whit- 
suntide fora meeting to be held at some city or town at a distance 
from London where they were able to confer on matters of sanita- 
tion and inspect the practical work of the locality visited. Mar- 
gate, Hastings, Brighton, Leamington, and other towns have 
received them cordially in past years, and this year it occurred to 
me in a happy moment to think of Paris as a new field for their 
observation. Finding that the idea was favourably received, I 
wrote to my learned friend Dr. de Pietra Santa, the secretary- 
general of the Société d’Hygiéne Publique of France, to ask if he 
and his colleagues would assist in getting this English society of 
practical sanitarians permission to see some parts of the public 
sanitation of Paris. His reply surpassed expectation. He con- 
veyed to me that he had brought the subject before the members 
of his council, and that they had unanimously and heartily ex- 
tended to the members of the Association an invitation to come to 
them as their guests; that everything would be done to fill up 
profitably four days for useful observation ; that a public meeting 
would be planned for reading and discussion of papers; that a 
committee of his society would act as guides through Paris, and 
would have the pleasure of inviting us to a banquet, over which 
their distinguished president, Dr. Péan, would preside. The 
secretary-general further assured me that every effort would be 
made to obtain from the public authorities of Paris the oppor- 
tunities for thorough inspection of the sanitary works of the 
capital. 

The generous invitation—generous not only in intention but 
in the manner in which it was conveyed, and,as we shall have 
occasion to see, in the manner in which it was carried out—was 
accepted with sincere gratitude and enthusiasm. Two committees 
—one in Paris, the other in London—were formed. Mr. Nichol- 
son, of Paris, a member of the Société d’Hygiéne and of the Paris 
committee, did us the great service of coming to London to confer 
with us as to details, and by the end of May the English expedi- 
tion was prepared to meet in Paris on Friday, June 3. 
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THE First MEETING. 


Our proceedings commenced at 2 P.M. in the rooms of the 
‘Society for Encouragement’ in the Rue de Rennes. The meeting 
was attended by eighty of the English visitors, Dr. Péan, Pre- 
sident of the Société d’Hygiéne, occupying the chair. Mr. Hugh 
Alexander, chairman of the council of the English Association, 
opened the proceedings with a paper descriptive of the duties and 
labours incident to the work of the English sanitary inspector ; 
Mr. Tidman, C.E., followed with another paper bearing on English 
sanitation ; and a third paper by Mr. Davenport, also relating 
to sanitary duties in England, brought the English part of the 
business to a close. In order to facilitate free intercommunication 
between the French and English sanitarians, it was arranged 
beforehand that every communication read should be printed in 
both languages, that the English papers should be read in French, 
the French in English. The method answered so well, I would 
recommend it to the attention of any future meeting in which 
representatives of two different nations take part in debate. To 
Mr. Nicholson, who is master of both languages, we were much 
indebted for the success of this experiment. 

The reading of the papers and the debates occupied a period 
of three hours. Our own papers were received with great interest 
by our hosts, the major part of whom were quite surprised to hear 
of the large army of sanitary inspectors of Great Britain; and 
when they were told that this sanitary army was officered by a 
learned staff of medical officers of health numbering several hun- 
dreds, and devoting in most instances all their professional time 
to the supervision of the districts, municipal or rural, placed under 
their care, the wonder was still more increased. 

‘We are indeed backward in France,’ observed my next-hand 
neighbour, as he reckoned up the sanitary forces of these islands ; 
‘why, with such a corps of officers and inspectors in France, we 
ought to sweep out all the contagious diseases in the decade.’ 

‘And so you would,’ I replied, ‘if you once commenced; you 
are so thorough when you do begin to organise and work in 
systematic order.’ 

On our side we learned some admirable lessons as preliminary 
to the excursions that were before us. Amongst those who 
addressed us was the learned, enthusiastic, and, albeit he has seen 
seventy summers, still youthful Dr. de Pietra Santa, the doyen of 
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WITH THE LESSONS. 


French sanitation, and secretary-general of the French Society of 
Hygiene, editor and proprietor of the Journal d’ Hygiene Publique. 
Santa is very fond of England, of the English, and of most of our 
ways and works, especially those which belong to sanitation. He 
can read our language perfectly, and he speaks it with just suffi- 
cient incorrectness to make his speeches delightfully piquant and 
memorable. Whether he is speaking in French or in English 
his words flow in torrent, but in English they dash over rocks 
and stones with a reckless energy that is startling to English, 
wonderful to French ears. 

‘Is he really speaking English, and do you follow him ?’ asked 
one of his many admiring friends. 

‘Certainly, I replied, ‘we understand him perfectly. What 
he says is excellent. I wish I could speak French half as well.’ 

‘Bravo! bravo!’ was the hearty response to this information. 
‘ Bravo, Pietra Santa!’ 

The principal subject treated on by Dr. Pietra Santa was the 
water supply of Paris. Respecting water supplies of all cities he 
is of the advanced school of sanitarians in every particular. He 
dealt largely with figures detailing the supply for Paris, the 
quantity of the supply, and the quality; but the moral of his 
discourse, if I may so express it, was that all communities ought, 
under proper sanitary regulations, to be fed with water from a 
pure and independent source; that no streamlet, stream, or river 
receiving sewage should ever be utilised for supply, however care- 
ful the filtration ; that domestic water supplies should pass away 
with the sewage apart from all storm waters, making its way 
with the sewage to the land; and that storm water, if it be not 
caught and made use of as soft water for domestic purposes, should 
pass direct to the river. In these respects this veteran and dis- 
tinguished French sanitarian is altogether English in his views, and, 
indeed, is ahead of many representatives of the English school itself. 

Called upon by the President to speak on some points raised 
in the papers submitted for consideration, I confined myself to a 
description of the plans I have laid out for the national main 
drainage and water supply of England, by making the lines of 
railways the lines of conveyance of sewage from villages, cities, 
and towns, and of water derived from pure sources into the same 
places. I explained the proposed system in some of its more 
important details; describing that in estimating the volume of 
sewage destined to pass out of a town we ought to take simply 
into account the volume of water that ought to pass into it for 
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domestic necessities ; that the iron ducts for conveyance of water 
into the place should therefore be of the same size and kind as the 
sewage ducts for conveying sewage away ; that, in consequence of 
this, the plant for conveyance of sewage was even now at once pro- 
ducible ; that wherever a railway line passed near to a lake of pure 
water, an engine at pumping stations should lift the water from 
the lake into the duct laid on one side of the railway, and proceed 
on the levels already constructed to the towns on the line; that, 
on the other side, in every village, town, or city pumping stations, 
placed conveniently towards the line, should exhaust all the sewage 
from the place, and forcing it into another and separate line of 
tubes, should send it out into the country to be distributed direct, 
to the lands it traverses in its course for utilisation at any spots of 
land where it is wanted. By this method, I explained, a double 
system of sanitation would be always at work; the towns would 
be washed out and cleansed at every moment with pure water ; 
the fields would be irrigated and fed with that food which plays 
to vegetation the same part as vegetation plays to man and the 
whole world of animal life. 

From this I proceeded to explain how essentially sweet and 
purifying the system would be in the household. I pointed out 
that all foulness of air would be exhausted by the acts which at 
present cause the house to be charged with bad odours and 
poisonous vapours; that now, when we pull up the valve of the 
drain, sink, or closet, there is a rush of confined and foul air into 
the room and dwelling, while under the new plan, by the exhaust 
at all times in progress, there would be a rush of air from the 
dwelling into the sewer and away with the sewage; so I said 
each sink and drain would become a ventilator, and all possibility 
of contamination from sewer gas be for ever prevented. 

It was very gratifying to find how warmly this simple project 
of mine was received by my French confréres. They had not 
heard of it previously, and were surprised to hear how long it has re- 
mained unrecognised in England. Surely, they thought, some rail- 
way company will take it in hand, on a small scale at first, and apply 
it to removal of sewage without reference to the introduction of 
water ; for it might start from the smallest beginnings, and be 
extended from place to place, like light communicated from one 
torch to another. In brief, the proposition seemed to accord well 
with the views of the audience, and I am quite prepared to hear 
that it takes root in France and comes into practice there before 
it does so in our own country, where it has had its birth. 
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I closed my speech with another proposition which was like- 
wise popular. It was that we should rechristen the secretary- 
general. He is known as Dr. de Pietra Santa; let him henceforth 
be known as Dr. Pietra de Santé. The proposition was accepted 
with loud acclamations; and the meeting now being formally 
dissolved, the first of our inspections took place. 


VISIT TO THE MORGUE. 


Every attention was paid us to enable us to see through the 
Morgue and to understand its object, for by the Parisians the 
Morgue is held as a side haven of the sanitary service. We 
were taken first into the lecture theatre, where the professors 
give demonstrations to students of the schools of medicine, and 
descant on subjects of a medico-legal and forensic character, a 
study in which French medicine plays an important and in many 
respects an original part. Here it was explained to us that the 
Morgue was the receiving-house of the bodies of the unknown 
picked up in the streets, dragged out of the Seine, or found in 
houses where they were not recognised, and that here such bodies 
were left for identification preceding burial or cremation. With 
considerable impressiveness we were informed that of late a 
process of preserving the unclaimed bodies had been adopted, the 
preservative agent being cold, carried up to congelation. We 
were permitted to see this method in application. Imagine a large 
room fitted up at one end with a series of lockers in tiers, one above 
another, with doorsin front. Each locker contains a preserved human 
body ina kind of shell. When the contents ofa locker have to be 
surveyed its door is unlocked and the shell is drawn out. The 
remains of two bodies thus temporarily interned were disclosed to 
us. The bodies were frozen as hard as metal, and rang like metal 
where they were struck. One of these had lain in this state for, 
I understood, eighteen months. After this inspection we were 
led to the ordinary rooms, where ten of the newly introduced dead 
were resting in their ordinary garments. The newest arrival was 
a handsome woman, well dressed, who had been recently taken 
from the Seine, A wild sardonic smile sat on her face, as if to 
say to the world she had left : ‘You have done your worst; I defy 
you to do more.’ Next we were led to a small, neatly furnished 
room—‘ Room of the conflict ’"—in which murderers are confronted 
with their dead victims. On the chairs in this place some of the 
worst murderers have sat; and after having been condemned to 
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death have written their names beneath the seat of the chair that 
supported them in the hour of conflict. Tropman’s signature was 
specially pointed out, a signature firmly and boldly cast. Most 
of them, said our guide, ‘ write their names with great care and 
willingly,’ as if, proud of the immortality of the act, they were 
writing their names in history. 

Altogether this first inspection was not particularly refreshing, 
but we went through it as a necessary duty. For my part, I 
strolled afterwards into Notre Dame, hard by, and aired my soul 
there in an atmosphere of beauty and repose that brought intense 
relief. 

I heard a speculation whether a morgue would be useful in 
London. I see nothing in it to excite desire for it in this country. 
It is a sensational rather than a beneficial institution. It offers a 
curious and melancholy sight of men and women coming to find 
their dead; but the search lacks in conveniency, and in that 
respect would not answer in London so well as the mortuary. We 
require in London, in the different districts belonging to the 
coroner’s jurisdiction, more and better mortuaries, with precise 
information supplied to the public generally where the mortuaries 
are to be found; we require more befitting accommodation for 
the reception of those who have died of infectious diseases, and 
we require within the walls of the mortuaries superior sanitation 
with superior artistic solemnity. But we do not require a morgue 
with its curiosity-shop qualities and surroundings. 


Let death be screened 
From vulgar eyes ; 

Let life be weaned 
From vulgar mysteries, 


The plan of endeavouring to preserve the unknown dead 
for identification by means of the freezing process is, I feel sure, 
much more likely to mislead than to lead to correct identifica- 
tion. So soon as vital expression has departed from the human 
face the nearest friends have a difficulty in identifying features, 
even when there is no distortion; but in this process distortion is 
of the extremest kind. The face is practically transformed into 
marble; long features are rounded, and nothing remains that 
could lead to a correct reading from form and expression of 
countenance. Different faces, in fact, seem brought by the 
process into one common form, and therefore into one unrecog- 
nisable character. In a sanitary point of view the Morgue is out 
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of place. It is neither good for the health of the body nor the 
mind; it is not free of offence to any of the senses; it brings 
an oppression that lingers on the memory without any sort of 
compensation. 


Visit TO THE Nicut REFUGES. 


We were more gratified with a visit to the night refuges, 
‘ L’Hospitalité de Nuit,’ in the Rue des Récollets, which we paid on 
August 4, These shelters for the homeless—casuals as we should 
call them—are commodious, and I had almost said comfortable. 
Certainly I have nowhere seen any wards for this purpose so good. 
There is an air of cleanliness and care about them that deserves 
earnest commendation. The beds are truly beds—iron bedsieads, 
clean mattresses, clean blankets, clean sheets. The cubic space 
allotted to each bed is ample; the walls and ceilings are clean 
and the ventilation is abundant. In winter time the rooms are 
warmed up to 60° Fahr., and this temperature, diffused equably, 
prevents the necessity for change in the bed clothing required. 
Adjoining the sleeping chambers, male and female, is a living 
room in which the meals are supplied on tables plainly and neatly 
furnished. The food given out is simple, nutritious, and whole- 
some. Each table is provided with a small cistern of water. 
The water has been boiled, and has had added to it a few sticks of 
liquorice-root, which gives to it a light bitter taste that is much 
liked. The water is served in bright metal cups. I tasted this 
drink, and found it so palatable I have had a specimen of it made 
for my own use. 

Some will perhaps think that these homes for the destitute 
are too luxurious for a casual population, and that if -such hos- 
pitals were always at hand there are hundreds, nay, thousands, 
of wanderers of the streets who would never go anywhere else for 
night accommodation. Whether this advantage to them would 
not also be an advantage to the public is an open question. It is 
very probable that many of the unhappy people, now hopelessly 
lost, might be reclaimed if they were allowed to remain in a 
refuge long enough to undergo reformation, and that the plan of 
trying to force the wretched to live and sleep anywhere rather 
than in the casual ward, by making that ward as miserable as 
possible, does nothing more and nothing less than lead to 
wretchedness more complete and more extended. The authorities 
of l’Hospitalité de Nuit have not yet quite arrived at this conclu- 
sion,-but they have proceeded a long way towards it. They 
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permit the casuals who come to them to sleep in the wards for 
three consecutive nights and then refuse them admission for the 
same number of nights. The plan answers fairly well, and would 
answer very well if, in lieu of absolute exclusion, some work were 
given to those who were quite homeless, by which they could earn 
the right of refuge at all times. We in this country might 
learn a good lesson from our Parisian friends in the matter of 
refuges. In London there ought to be no difficulty at all for any 
man, woman, or child, free of crime, to secure wholesome lodging 
every night. No corrective system could be devised that would 
equal in good results such an advancement. We force evil 
when we force the wretched on to the streets starving and 
bedless. What should we ourselves do under like circumstances ? 


VISIT TO THE DISINFECTION ESTABLISHMENT. 


We proceeded to the ‘Etuves 4 Désinfection,’ and witnessed 
the complete system as carried out in Paris. Nothing could 
exceed the attention that was paid to the visitors in this establish- 
ment. The inspection lasted two hours. Each visitor was pro- 
vided with a clean white gown, which he wore over his ordinary 
garments, and each one was also disinfected on coming out by 
means of a shower of disinfecting spray. In the different rooms 
the various articles of clothing, bedding, and linen are separated, 
classified, and afterwards disinfected according to the requirement. 
The grand method employed is the same as we use here, namely, 
the subjection of the infected material to superheated steam 
in Mr. Washington Lyon’s ingenious and practical disinfecting 
chambers. Mr. Lyon himself was one of the visitors, and it was 
curious to observe how completely he was unknown in the midst 
of his own work. It is one of the peculiarities of the French 
character that they consider every invention as belonging to their 
own nation and genius. They are one race, and have therefore 
no contention on the question of priority, except amongst them- 
selves. We, made up of many races, have our jealousies in- 
numerable, springing from racial prejudices. To our inventors 
we assign the smallest possible credit, and to our country as a 
bed of invention we assign no priority at all. It is as if we were 
above declaring ourselves, and as if it were ridiculous for us to 
claim national credit for anything. In France it is entirely 
different. To a Frenchman, France is everything, and in respect 
to these disinfecting chambers, although one actually bore Mr. 
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Washington Lyon’s name, they were held to be French in their 
inception. The method of disinfection is essentially French I was 
told within a few yards of the original English inventor, and 
although in courteous terms I did my best to remove the delusion, 
I made no real impression. 

Mr. Lyon told me that the disinfecting chambers in use here 
were not of the most perfect construction, but they answered the 
purpose required of them, and the disinfection carried out by 
them and by the disinfecting fluids brought into requisition is 
of a sound and satisfactory description. In England we have 
no such systematic and orderly institution—none to which the 
poor people can go with their dangerous clothing knowingly 
and conveniently. Here, again, is the peculiarity of the 
French character; when the French do a thing they do it so 
systematically that all goes like a machine, not infrequently to 
the offence of our less orderly natures. They are slower than we 
are to undertake improvements, because they are so tied to home 
and homely methods they do not see contrasts as we wandering 
and restless people do; they are for this same reason less inven- 
tive and less progressive than we, for homely views beget homely 
manners, even with backwardness and inconvenience. But when 
once they have organised an improvement there is no mistake 
about it; they carry every detail out to the letter, and, like the 
old Romans, from whom they derive so much, do the same act in 
the same way and in the best way, without a thought of change, 
until something absolutely new inaugurates an absolute revo- 
lution. 

The practice of disinfection was not, I understood, favourably 
received in Paris at first; the people did not understand fully 
what it meant, and they had a fear that the subjection of their 
household stuff to great heat must mean destruction, As truth 
dawned upon them, as they learned that nothing sent was injured, 
and as they understood that in their own homes they had no 
means of purification like that provided for them in the public 
disinfecting chambers, they turned about, and now avail them- 
selves freely of the advantage. They are nota little proud, in fact, 
of the work, and quite a crowd collected to see us benighted 
islanders, robed in white, taking our sanitary lessons. A last les- 
son here I was glad to learn was, that in the process of the most 
perfect disinfection there is practically no destruction of property, 
a result which has proved very satisfactory in the working of the 
institution. 
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VISIT TO THE AMBULANCES. 


We proceeded from the disinfecting rooms to the ambulances, 
‘Voitures d’ambulance pour le transport des malades, Rue de 
Chaligny.’ The establishment is not very extensive, but well 
arranged, and under the able superintendence of a medical officer, 
whose wife takes an active share in his duties. The establish- 
ment has about it a military aspect, and all that is done is in the 
most precise order. The disinfection of the ambulances is on the 
same principle as in this country, but the waggons themselves 
are much inferior to our own; they are clumsier in construction 
and much less convenient. The sick certainly can never. be 
conveyed in those machines as we convey our sick, neither can the 
conveyance into them of the wounded or diseased be made with the 
same facility and simplicity. But here there are some other advan- 
tages we do not possess. In Paris everyone seems to know where to 
go for an ambulance, and although the number of ambulances in 
Paris is much smaller than in London, the utilisation of what there 
is is infinitely easier. We have ambulances everywhere in London, 
and yet, to the common mind, none anywhere. We are like 
Coleridge’s mariner, ‘ water, water everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink,’ a fault probably of our voluntary system, which, admirable 
in its actual working, is deficient in its mode of publication. To 
some extent ambulance work is becoming popular in Paris, but 
here the Parisians in no degree compete with us; and when I 
told one of our kind hosts how, in England, the ambulance corps 
competed one with the other in excellency; how volunteers in 
that useful corps were drilled into form of the finest quality ; and 
how ladies were so well drilled they could pick up a wounded 
man with the skill of a surgeon, he stood quite astounded. ‘I 
must tell this to madame and the girls,’ he responded; ‘ they 
must become ambulantes.’ 

I gathered all the information I could respecting the sick 
people carried by the ambulances, people suffering from infectious 
diseases as distinct from those suffering from accidents of a 
physical kind. The information was important as indicating that 
there is a similar range or course of infectious disease in Paris as 
in London. The nature of the illnesses from which those who 
are conveyed by the ambulances suffer is recorded by the 
medical superintendent, and the record shows decline of some 
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diseases with increase of other diseases. Smallpox is so on the 
decline that an instance of it during the past few years could not 
be recalled. Typhus fever had declined to a very low figure, and 
I was surprised to learn that typhoid, a disease we so often asso- 
ciate with Paris, was, according to the ambulance data, actually 
uncommon. Erysipelas was rather common, whooping-cough was 
common, but the two diseases of all others that were markedly 
on the increase were scarlet fever and diphtheria. The last- 
named disease was becoming the scourge, and its fatality was 
alarming. Was it peculiaras to its habitat? ‘ Well, there were 
some few particular corners for it, but really it came from every- 
where, the cottage and the mansion.’ 


VIsIT TO THE SEWERS—LEs EGOUTS. 


When, during the last Empire in France, Mr. Edwin Chadwick 
visited Paris for a sanitary inspection, he was taken into the 
sewers, which he carefully surveyed with his usual perceptive 
keenness. Later in the day he was introduced to the Emperor, 
who asked him rather brusquely what he thought of Paris. 
‘Fair above, sire, foul below,’ was the brief and characteristic 
reply. Had my old friend been with us on our inspection of the 
sewers of Paris on June 4, 1892, his views would have been some- 
what considerably modified ; for, although we were in the sewers 
two hours, we detected no foulness at any point of our passage 
through them. 

The sewers of Paris form, at this time, one of the sights of 
the place, which very few who wali over them—not one, perhaps, 
in a hundred thousand—wot of. Our rendezvous was the Place 
du Chatelet, where we were joined by M. Bechmann, the distin- 
guished engineer of the municipal service of the waters of Paris, 
to whom I was introduced, and who had, if I may so express it, laid 
out for us our afternoon tour through the underground part of the 
city. Wemet ina fine open space round a fountain, near to which 
was our descent into the sewers. it was a brilliant afternoon, and our 
company, which with the lookers made up a crowd, wondered 
what the change would be when we got below, and whether the 
breezes would be as pure and the light as bright. How should we 
march along? I was myself a little perplexed. I had once, in an 
official sanitary duty, tackled the main or intercepting sewer at 
Brighton, had traversed it through a good part of its length, and 
had made a report upon it; but in that instance I had been 
02 
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furnished with a special suit of waterproof over-garments, had 
been supplied with a pair of strong waterproof jack-boots, and 
armed with a lamp. Now I was told my ordinary morning suit 
would do, and I observed that the officers who had us in charge 
were rather smartly dressed, as on an occasion of honour or féte. - 
This was peculiar, to say the least. At last there came up from 
some steps by the fountain three or four sub-officers, one of whom 
opened a little gate, and communicated that all was ready, and 
the leading guide of our party then came to me and asked us to 
accompany him, ‘Facilis descensus Averni,’ I said to myself, and, 
trusting to fate and my friendly guide, down I went with some 
forty of my comrades. 

We descended a flight of winding stairs to find ourselves at 
last on a platform, like one of the platforms of the Metropolitan 
Railway. There was no unpleasant odour and no darkness, for 
the electric light lit us up so well we scarcely knew the difference 
between it and the sunlight we had left. The arch under which 
we stood or sat, for there were seats for those who liked them, 
was high and broad, and on the space it covered were engines of 
various kinds, making it all look like an engine-house. At this 
point our guide gave us a short discourse, telling us we were at one 
extremity of the sewer system, and that we should soon move on- 
wards towards the other. He explained the arrangements according 
to their different uses, pointed out to us that the electric wires for 
all messages were running along the arches, aud that pneumatic 
tubes for conveyance of despatches were also under the arch. 
When these preliminary explanations were over, the main sewer 
was described to us. The sewer is a canal several feet wide, with 
a causeway on each side of it, and we could see at once that it 
ran in a fairly straight line for a considerable distance. A car, 
like an omnibus or railway car without a roof, was now brought 
over the sewer. The wheels of the car ran on lines on each side 
of the causeway, and across the car were a series of seats. 
M. Bechmann placed me on the fore seat of this car or wagonette, 
gave me in charge of one of his officers, and wishing me a bon 
voyage, bade me good-day. My friends mounted the other seats 
of the car, other cars—similarly laden—followed, and away we 
went, a train of cars in procession, each car bearing its lamp 
in front, and going steadily along, propelled by two men on 
the causeway on either side, who pushed it along by a pole 
running across breast high in the fore part of the car. The 
sewage of the city was rolling in the same direction as we were 
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moving. It travelled about the same pace, looked dark and 
inky, but emitted no odour that was in the least offensive. 
Lighted still by electric light or gas, we traversed, in this way, 
nearly three miles of sewer, our guides explaining to us as we went 
along the different places above us, streets, hotels, squares. At 
different points new tributaries of sewage poured down from 
either side into the main sewer, and in some cases an inscription, 
over the mouth of the tributary, told from whence its supply 
came. Finally, we were brought into one general receptacle or 
centre, large as the nave of a cathedral, brilliantly lighted from 
above, and evidently a grand centre, for illuminated openings of 
sewers were visible all around. Here we dismounted from our 
cars, and were led to a kind of Stygian shore, where we were put 
into comfortable boats, and rowed by skilful hands across the dark 
lake to a platform on the opposite side, where we were landed 
and conducted, a little further on, to a flight of stairs, on 
ascending which we found ourselves once more in the open air, 
and now not far from the Madeleine. Here a second portion of 
our party was in waiting ready to take our places, and be carried 
back to the place from whence we had set forth. 

No sanitarian can be said to have seen Paris until he has seen 
these sewers. In dimensions they are small when compared with 
our London system, but in their construction they have a quality 
of their own that is quite unique. The works were commenced as 
far back as the year 1833, and with steady advancements and im- 
provements they have been brought up to what they are at this 
present time. 

The reader will now ask me what is the value of this system. 
Is it perfect? It is clear from the above narrative that Paris 
is no longer ‘fair above and foul beneath.’ Is, therefore, the 
drainage perfect ? Has French genius mastered the great drainage 
difficulty? I am sorry to say no—emphatically no. The best 
that can be said is that the Parisians have laid down a work 
which admits of being brought to perfection. As it stands it is 
imperfect in principle, and what is still worse, it is at present 
deceptive in principle. The inodorous character of the air in the 
sewers is no proof of purity; it is rather a sign of impurity in 
respect to the houses from which the sewage flows. The 
mistake, the folly, not to use a word one letter too strong, lies in 
the fact that avoidance of odour of decomposition in the sewer 
air of sewer gas is due to a vast system of interception of the 
solid and decomposing sewage. The interception is the deception. 
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Beneath the houses of Paris there are still cesspools fixed and 
movable, with many traps—‘ tinettes-filtres’"—for catching the 
solid sewage. The fluid part of the sewage passes with storm water 
into the minor sewers, and so into that main sewer over which 
we travelled. The solid part, the part that does not flow into the 
sewer, is from time to time emptied or removed. It is said to 
be removed at short intervals ; but I heard of one instance where 
the removal was delayed for ten months, Thus Paris, with its 
magnificent sewage ways, really is not cleared of sewage so 
regularly as London. Our London system, with its gully holes, 
ventilating shafts, traps, and sewers of deposit, is, bad enough, 
but it has this advantage, that the greater part of sewage of 
all kind, liquid as well as solid, gets away from the houses. In 
Paris the solid sewage remains under the dwellings, and has to 
be removed from their midst in their midst, so that. the grand 
sewers after all only perform half the duty required of them. This 
is the error, and it is serious. It accounts for the yet imperfect 
domestic drainage of Paris, and for offensive conditions, even in 
fine hotels, of which we English so often complain. 

The lesson we learned from what we saw of the sewerage of 
Paris is that the separate system of sewerage is the one thing 
needful. Pietra Santa—and other advanced scholars of the same 
school are with him—is quite alive to the reform that is called 
for, but in France, as here, many interests and many prejudices 
have to be considered and met. Fortunately for Paris, there is 
laid there an admirable basis of operations. Let Paris have an 
independent supply of water from a pure source for domestic 
purposes-—a supply pumped in by her lines of railway ; let her storm 
water be all directed separately to the Seine; let all her sewage 
with the domestic water that dilutes it be carried into the under- 
ground Paris we traversed; from there let it be raised and trans- 
mitted from various points into ducts lying by the railway lines, 
and from these again, in due course, into the country, to be dis- 
tributed to the starving lands, and Paris will be as thoroughly 
purified as her surrounding country will be fertilised ; her sewers 
will be gigantic ventilators, her lands magnificent gardens, From 
her, out of her womb of death, shall then spring the most perfect 
forms of life. 

I bring to a conclusion this notice of our visit to the sewers 
with an important piece of information relating to the men 
employed in them. There are eight hundred men regularly at 
work in the sewers of Paris. They are fairly healthy-looking 
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men, not robust, but strong and active. I asked if they were 
specially subject to any kind of disease of the contagious class, 
such as typhoid or diphtheria, that might be attributed to their 
occupation. The answer was: ‘ No, not at all.’ On the contrary, 
it had been calculated from their days of sickness that no eight 
hundred men in Paris, taken from any class, enjoy, on the 
whole, so great a freedom from zymotic affections. By com- 
parison they are as healthy a body of men in all respects as any 
in the community. I have not inquired recently into the health 
of the men of the London sewers, but some years ago I did inquire 
and obtained a reply similar to that given in Paris. Do sewer- 
men gain an immunity from contagion by their occupation, or 
are we at sea as to the mode of communication of the spreading 
diseases ? 


VIsIT TO THE IRRIGATION FIELDS OF GENNEVILLIERS. 


On June 5 we were taken by special steamer from Paris to 
Clichy, and from thence to the irrigation fields at Gennevilliers. 
The voyage was most agreeable, and the scenery reminded us of 
portions of the Thames. Arriving at St. Cloud, we picked up 
there the secretary-general, Dr. P. de Pietra Santa, who has a 
charming country residence at this famous suburb. An hour 
later we came to irrigation fields and gardens. The Parisians 
have here entered into competition with us, following much the 
same course as that which was started many years ago at Croydon 
by that energetic sanitarian, the late Dr. Alfred Carpenter. I 
was most struck by the results of irrigation as applied to horti- 
cultural produce. The gardens are a marked success, and afford 
the best proof of the arguments Sir Edwin Chadwick and I have 
so earnestly enforced, that the garden is a better spot for irriga- 
tion than the field. Everything in the way of growth was healthy 
and luxuriant, while the purification of the sewage water, by its 
passage through the earth, was perfect. The Earth is a potent 
chemist and purifier, and in this place she declared herself convin- 
eingly. In one part of the gardens the sewage water that had 
passed through the fields was brought, diverted by cuttings, to 
an extemporised fountain, where it flowed out in a crystal stream. 
An attendant brought a goblet, filled it from the stream, regaled 
himself with a draught, took another goblet handed to him by a 
comrade, filled it from the same source, and presented it to me. 
‘Would M. le Président of the English Sanitarians do him the 
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honour to taste the purified water of the Seine and give an opinion 
as to its quality?’ The day was warm, the temptation great, and 
the experiment important; so M. le Président of the English 
Sanitarians did not hesitate. He took the goblet with the best bow 
he could accomplish and drank off the sparkling draught. It 
went down like Keats’s ‘draught of sunshine,’ and was indeed 
delicious. ‘Bravo!’ called out the Frenchman ; ‘ M. le Président 
has no fear of the water of Gennevilliers.’ In fact, I drank a 
distinct success ; but when, a little later on, I informed some of 
my admirers that I thought the water better than wine, and, even 
when it came from the Seine, much less harmful, I rather chilled 
the enthusiasm. Such is the fate of too stern an adherence to 
principle. However, as the rest of my comrades followed my 
example of tasting the water and confirming the good opinion 
expressed concerning it, confidence, quickly restored, ran into 
curiosity : How could a man live without wine ? 

‘There is a man who never drinks wine,’ one of the peasants 
said to another, pointing towards me. 

‘ Impossible !’ 

‘C’est vrai!’ 

‘Mon Dieu!’ 

Altogether we had a profitable as well as a pleasant day at 
Gennevilliers, If we did not find anything there that was 
absolutely new in sanitation, we learned the best mode of apply- 
ing what was known, and we were assured on all sides that in the 
way of horticultural produce there was a fair return of profit on 
the labour and time expended. For the peasant proprietor of 
France the cultivation of garden produce is a truly natural labour. 
It suits his tastes and is less laborious than the work of the fields. 
He lives in and on his garden ; he makes the sun his fellow-workman, 
he sees nature working with him and his household productively, 
and he is happy. The lesson may well extend to these shores. 


Visit TO THE CATTLE MARKET. 


We devoted the morning of June 6 to an inspection of the 
cattle market—‘ Marché aux bestiaux de la Villette’—and of the 
sanitarium. We were in good time to see the cattle brought in 
and stalled, and splendid cattle were before us. The market is 
a large open space, and is kept well cleansed throughout. The 
floors are systematically washed, not swept, and dust is in this 
way prevented from charging the air, a sound principle in prac- 
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tical sanitation, which the French are, by the way, much more 
alive to in their streets and all their public places than we are. 
We kick up a dust, they water a dust down; two very different 
processes indeed. The animals brought for food were healthy 
and selected with care. The system of selection is good, and 
would bear extensive imitation. In the market there are officers, 
trained veterinarians, who inspect and diagnose all the cattle 
brought in. If these gentlemen diagnose disease of any kind in 
an animal, that animal is not permitted to be killed for human 
food. Itis sent to the sanitarium, Should the disease from which 
it is suffering be simple and curable, the animal is retained and 
allowed to recover ; if the disease be incurable, the animal is killed 
at once and its carcase is wholly destroyed, or utilised, in parts not 
diseased, for other purposes than food. For our delectation the 
organs of diseased cattle—lungs and other parts that had been 
diagnosed and condemned—were laid out for us to see, with the 
carcases of the animals to which they had belonged. The examina- 
tion showed how true the diagnosis had been, and gave a taste of 
safety to Parisian viands of the animal type which we could not 
quite feel in London with our many private slaughter-houses and 
still indifferent inspection. From the live markets we were taken 
to the abattoirs. They were in as good a condition as such places 
of carnage can ever be. We were asked to see the Jewish mode 
of slaughter. It was the most prolonged and cruel of all. 

I am not sure whether this inspection did not affect me more 
unfavourably than the Morgue itself. What barbarians we are 
still, in France as well as in England, let any one who wishes 
it see, by spending a morning as we spent the morning of June 6. 
Here, to-day, is a great centre from which a great population 
takes its own sustenance and life. To-morrow the people of 
Paris will be carrying that market in their own bodies; they 
are then this market—market of pigs, sheep, oxen. The market 
is, we will say, the best managed in the range of so-called 
civilisation. But what a civilisation that permits such a market, 
such cruelty, such barbarity for man to be sustained upon! 
The vegetarians triumph whenever the fields of brute versus 
brute, and brute for brute, are indicted and laid open. One step 
further, to which I have so often invited him, and the vege- 
tarian must be master of the whole difficulty. Let him bring 
chemistry in to his aid; and, knowing as we now do, the precise 
requirements for the construction of the human body, and for the 
maintenance of its life, let him transmute the vegetable world 
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directly into food as condensed as animal food. Let him for a time 
play false with barbarism, and give it joints, if necessary, out of 
the laboratory of man, instead of out of the expensive living labo- 
ratory—the body of the lower animal. Then horticulture will have 
its full swing with agriculture, and the staff of life will be bread 
and meat as varied as art can produce, as tasteful as the healthy 
sense of taste can desire, and as healthful and sustaining as any 
man or woman can demand. Iexplained my views on this subject 
to some of my sanitarian confréres in Paris. They asked what 
would become of the famous cooks of their country if such a 
fearful revolution should occur. 

‘What would become of the cooks ? Why, they would become 
the founders of a new science. You would have to open the doors 
of the Academy to some of them.’ 

‘Eh bien!’ 

A trifling incident, showing again how entirely the ordinary 
Frenchman lives and thinks in his own France, occurred as I 
was inspecting the abattoirs. A new guide came to my aid and 
begged to show me how diseased animal structures were disposed 
off. Going along he began to tell me of a new discovery they 
had made in Paris, a discovery I ought to see for killing animals 
like dogs, without pain, in ‘la chambre léthale.’ I explained to 
him that in London we had killed painlessly all the stray dogs in 
a lethal chamber for eight years past, but the fact made no 
impression. Like Mr. Lyon, I had to forget my own invention 
and the beneficent claims which I thought belonged to it through 
my labours. 

With the inspection of the meat markets and the abattoirs 
our collective work came to a close. A few visited next day the 
crematorium of Pére Lachaise and witnessed a cremation, but 
the general task was finished. 


A BANQUET TO SANITARIANS, 


Before we parted from our kind and generous hosts one more 
privilege was accorded to us—that of being entertained by them 
at a banquet held at the Grand Hotel on the evening of June 6. 
It was a brilliant affair, and the speeches were quite out of the 
ordinary rule of after-dinner orations. They were fervid and yet 
bright addresses on the one subject, the sanitation of cities 
and peoples and the happiness that will universally prevail when 
the common health is seen to be the commonwealth of nations. 
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The president, Dr. Péan, opened happily in his welcome to us, 
and the secretary-general was not less fortunate. He brought 
down a storm of applause when he concluded in English: ‘ Re- 
member! England and France are, and remain always, the first 
pioneers of international sanitation. God save the Queen!’ 
Amongst other speeches on the side of our hosts there was one 
which carried great weight. It was not so remarkable for its fire 
and eloquence as for its good common sense and appreciation of 
sanitary advances wherever and however developed. The speaker 
was M. Bechmann, the learned engineer who had already rendered 
us so much assistance. He had been one of the presidents of the 
Congress of Hygiene held last year in London, and he has studied 
closely our English sanitation. Referring to English sanitation, 
he explained the differences between our methods and those which 
obtain in his own country, and he declared, what in strict justice 
is true, that the public mind of France generally is behind the 
English mind in sanitary knowledge and practice. He held up 
for admiration the developments of sanitation in our English vil- 
lages as well as in our towns; the sanitary installations, the labours 
of our medical officers of health and of the sanitary inspectors, the 
price which our people is ready to pay for good sanitary work, 
and the improvements appearing in all parts of English life under 
these impulses. The public of France still remains inactive, he 
expressed, on these matters, and it was his hope that one of the 
good things likely to arise from our visit would be the awakening 
of a spirit for sanitation which would help to bring France, as a 
sanitated country, side by side with England. Had our learned 
engineer spoken his speech in the English tongue, he would, I 
fear, have raised a smile on many of the faces of the English 
inspectors, who know the sanitary defects and shortcomings of 
England so much better than he; but, taking it all in all, there 
was a spirit of truth in what he said. We in rural England are 
better sanitated than are the rural populations of France, and in 
most respects we are better sanitated both in town and country ; 
but at our best we are indifferent perfect, and France, having made 
up her systematic mind to beat us, could do so in one generation. 
Had she an army of medical officers of health and an army of 
sanitary inspectors such as ours, she would quickly become the 
model nation of health, Santé, richesse, bonheur would lie at her 
feet. She would also press art into her sanitary service, and would 
add beauty to the other blessings. On her Hygeia would descend 
and reign as permanent queen, in spite of all political dynasties. 
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So far I have spoken of our visit exclusively as a sanitary visit. 
It was more than sanitary. We were so fortunate as to receive 
from the first the attention of Messrs. Connor, father and son, 
representatives of the English press in Paris. Mr. Connor, jun., 
was with us as a ready, able, and faithful interpreter. Mr. 
Connor, sen., performed afterward the same duty, but he also 
interpreted Paris. A scholar of antiquarian tastes, he knows the 
antiquities of Paris roundly and soundly, and as we passed from 
post to post he had ever a charming antiquarian story at com- 
mand. I wish I could transcribe his quaint and curious descrip- 
tion of the house of Voltaire ; it alone would form a fine chapter for 
LONGMAN’S MaGAZINE any month. I can merely express to father 
and son, Connor, my sincere gratitude. 

So, with many agreeable touches of history interspersed with 
lessons of health, our Whitsuntide sanitary pilgrimage came to an 
end. Were all pilgrimages like to it, would that I were always a 
pilgrim. 

BENJAMIN WaRD RICHARDSON. 
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A Wolf Battue. 


‘ TJOUR wolves ringed.’ 

Such was the brief but joyful intelligence brought to my 
hosts by the telegraph ffom Dubrofka, one magnificent winter's 
day. The month was February, the time of day early morning, 
the place St. Petersburg. 

We had been awaiting a telegram for many days, for I had 
been promised a wolf battue, and longed to add this experience to 
the now considerable list of delights which good fortune, under 
the guidance of my hospitable friends, had afforded me during 
my sojourn in the Russian capital. And here let me explain, 
before proceeding further, that in the north of Russia wolves are 
not hunted, as in the south, with gontchi hounds. Sportsmen 
in the northern portion of the realm trust principally to the 
battue, relying on the skill of their keepers for the finding and 
‘ringing’ of the animals. The battue is not, however, the only 
form of wolf chasse in vogue. There is besides a very simple 
device by which wolves are occasionally fooled to their doom. 
In this style of chasse a young pig, selected for the strength of 
his vocal organs, plays a very important part. All the sportsmen 
have to do is to drive about the forest at nightfall, occasionally 
twitching the tail of the porker, who will instantly apprise every 
wolf within a radius of a mile or two of his whereabouts, when 
the latter, if within hearing, will promptly respond to the call, 
and possibly afford an easy shot. I have experienced this dolce 
far niente style of wolf-shooting, and found it delightful (though 
I have reason to believe that the pig thought otherwise), but in 
the battue was my first invasion of wolfdom, and the battue I 
shall now attempt to describe. 

We had been awaiting a summons in one direction or another, 
as I have said, for days. For the lukachi, a variety of scientific 
hunters whose merits are peculiar and original, had been despatched 
in one direction to look for lynx tracks, in order to afford me a 
chance of making acquaintance with that beautiful but rare 

creature before I left the country; while at Dubrofka the head 
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keeper of the English shooting club, whose lodge is situated close 
to the village of that name, had received instructions to employ 
himself and his underlings in looking out for wolves. His orders 
were, first to find the wolves, or rather their tracks, then to ‘ring’ 
them—that is, to describe circles from the track as a centre until 
a circle has been made with no footprints leading out of it. When 
such a circle or ring has been successfully made, with absolute 
certainty as to the track into the ring being the only track, it 
may be assumed that the wolves have settled down for a rest, 
perhaps to dine, perhaps to take a siesta; anyhow, they are 
‘ringed.’ A keeper will sometimes follow a travelling family of 
wolves for hours, running round and round them in wide circles, 
without seeing or being seen, before he gets a chance of making 
his ring safely round them. When wolves are known to be in the 
neighbourhood, however, a wise keeper will take certain steps to 
attain his end, by which the process of ringing the quarry is 
rendered comparatively simple. In a word, he invites the wolves 
to dinner. This he does, not, needless to say, by the usual 
process of penmanship and stationery, but by first purchasing an 
elderly horse whose working days are over, or perhaps a cow 
whose life has become a burden to her on account of advanced 
age or sickness, or maybe a dog—toothless and useless—whose 
master is no longer willing to support him, and is glad to accept 
a glass of vodka and a salted herring in lieu of his further services. 
The banquet having, then, been procured, it is conveyed, or rather 
led, for its legs have not as yet been converted into joints, by its 
new master into the woods, tied to a tree, and sacrificed. 

Here Ivan Ivanovitch leaves his victim, having first skinned 
it for reasons economical, and hies him to his home, or more 
probably to the nearest drinking shop, or kabdk, to await events. 
When the wolf-feast that is to be has acquired that intensity of 
perfume which leaves no doubt, for miles around, of its presence 
(a few days will effect this), Ivan Ivanovitch comes forth from 
his kabak, or from the bosom of his family, feeling, no doubt, that 
a run in the fresh air will do him good. His snowshoes are got 
out and strapped on, his long staff, like an alpenstock, taken in 
hand, and he is off and away to scour the country for traces of his 
invited guests. If any wolves have chanced to be sauntering 
within a radius of a few miles of the banquet prepared for them, 
the’ invitation to which is now floating upon the breeze in 
every direction, wafted to rich and poor and to all and every 
creature alike with indiscriminate and sumptuous hospitality, 
those wolves, it may be assumed with absolute conviction, have, 
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on receiving notification of the feast, put off all other engage- 
ments and turned their steps instanter in the direction indicated. 

Now, a feasted wolf is a very much easier matter to deal with 
than a wandering and hungry wolf. The latter will amble sadly 
along for days, seeking something to devour, not too proud to 
chase a hare or even a squirrel, if he gets the chance, and 
delighted to help himself to any offal or refuse which he is 
fortunate enough to find in or near the villages which happen to 
lie in his line of march. If any little dog, not large enough to 
inspire him with terror or anxiety, comes to contest his right to 
the good things thus providentially left in his way, or to apprise 
its owners of the presence of Mr. Wolf in the village street, that 
small dog will be sought in vain when the family assembles at the 
breakfast-table next morning, and his place will know him no 
more. But a wolf for whom a banquet has been prepared such as I 
have endeavoured to describe will not think of leaving such a 
charming locality. He is very much obliged to Ivan Ivanovitch, 
and intends, all being well, to accept his hospitality so long as he 
is pleased to extend it. He will lodge over there, he thinks, among 
those big trees a mile further on. So having said his grace— 
which consists of a satisfied sound, beginning with a loud yawn 
and developing into a howl—over his first meal, he gives a lazy 
list to his tail, and trots slowly away with the air of one who says, 
‘I’m off for a siesta,’ turning round once or twice to have a last 
look at the remains of his late feast, and to lick his lips in 
delightful reminiscence of it, ere he finally disappears in the 
thick cover he has selected for his lodgings. 

This is Ivan’s opportunity. He soon hits upon Mr. Wolf’s 
tracks, and it gives him but little trouble to describe the fatal 
circle round that gorged and sleepy individual. 

The ring once formed, beaters are engaged at forty to fifty 
copecks per head for the day, while a keeper is sent post haste to 
the nearest railway station in order to despatch a telegram sum- 
moning the sportsmen to the battue. The beaters are now con- 
ducted by Ivan Ivanovitch to the portion of ground in the midst 
of which the unsuspecting wolf is sleeping off the effects of his 
too generous breakfast. In silence as of death, and under the 
influence of terrible threats of penalties to be inflicted if the 
slightest whisper is uttered or sound of any sort made, the party 
of thirty or forty men and women, with, perhaps, two or three 
boys, makes its way to the charmed circle, whose circumference 
is anything from half a mile upwards. Here each person is care- 
fully placed by Ivan Ivanovitch, and individually threatened and 
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frightened into preserving strict silence, it may be for hours, di 
until the sportsmen shall have arrived and the signal, a loud Ww 
shrill whistle, is given by himself. Then, and not till then, they sr 
are to jump to their feet and close in, yelling and shrieking, to a of 
| point indicated. Five copecks extra to each beater for every Tl 

wolf killed, adds Ivan Ivanovitch, ‘and a vedro of vodka for sle 

the lot.’ This last sentence acts like fire upon the minds of those he 

beaters. They sit or lie in the snow, and will so sit or lie for 10 

hours, motionless, scarcely breathing, their heroic souls resolved dr 

to do or die, to suffer untold agonies of cold and hunger rather no 
than to make a sound and jeopardise the vodka—for a vedro of all 

vodka and carte blanche to ‘go as you please’ at it, is the li 

summum bonum of a Russian mowik. his 

Such had been the preliminaries to the telegram which A. bot 
received on that eventful morning. The head keeper, Gavril, had anc 
purchased the necessary quadruped four days since, and the wolves gat 
had done what was expected of them, as wolves should—there spe 
were four of them, as the telegram informed us—and nothing tho 
remained but for us to arrive and do our part. But there I am and 
wrong. The arriving came afterwards. First there was the most wit 
delicious drive that ever exhilarated the heart of man and caused exc 
him to thank God, in his soul, that he had been born into so was 
beautiful a world. Russia in February, if the day is a fine frosty rece 
one and the previous one happens to have been warm and not 

‘thawy,’ is fairyland. The sun in that month of hard frost has bou, 

broken through the gloom which shrouds the country for the pre- deat 

vious three or four months and seems to shine with an exuberance Gav 
and brilliance which is marvellous. If it thawed on the preceding The: 
day, then. every tree and bush is delicately fringed with a wide kept 
frill of ineffably beautiful rime which the sun illuminates but beat: 
does not thaw. The effect of a forest scene on such a day is more he d 
beautiful than any who have not seen would easily believe. The Gavi 
snow at your feet is an endless, dazzling ‘area of diamonds, each I 
one scintillating more beautifully than its neighbour, as though it cartr 
were bent upon attracting attention to itself. The surface is as have 
| hard as ice and bears the weight of a man, and the cold is intense; N 
but exercise on such a day is an endless delight, and the air is so form: 
matchless in its purity and intoxicating effect upon the spirits guest 
that the intensity of the cold, excepting as an added sense ot the ¢ 
health and delight, is the last thing thought of. That drive was glanc 
perfectly delightful. The sledge was a kibitka, a sort of hooded a thr 
cart on runners, drawn by two Finn ponies—little animals which as we 


seemed to feel the intoxicating influence of the air as I did, and vy 
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did their best to gallop the whole of the twenty delicious miles 
which lay between us and Dubrofka. The roads were perfect, as 
smooth as glass and marred by very few oohavui, or holes, some 
of which, in a bad season, are as deep and wide as a horse’s grave. 
The sense of motion is never so delightful as in a sledge, and no 
sledge is so luxuriously comfortable as a kibitka. We flew along 
behind our little ponies like winged things, passing over the 
iniles as though they were stone-throws. Our yamschik, or 
driver, was a most amusing fellow. ile would address his ponies 
now in terms of the most exaggerated endearment, calling them 
all the pet untranslatable names in vogue in the Russian language, 
‘little pigeons ’ being, I think, his favourite. Then, in a moment, 
his method would change, and the ponies, with all their relations 
both sides of the Styx, principally the female ones, were vilified 
and abused in the most frightful selection of Russian ‘ Billings- 
gate’ eloquence that my hosts, accustomed to Russian ways of 
speech, had yet heard. However, his method was effective, for 
those twenty miles were covered in almost impossibly quick time, 
and by noon we were at Dubrofka and holding a council of war 
with Gavril over a glass of sherry and a biscuit. Gavril was 
excited and proud and happy. He had ringed four wolves, which 
was a feat creditable in itself to any keeper, and for this he would 
receive a substantial na chai, or money ‘for tea.’ It would 
not be spent on tea, but that is a detail. Then, he had 
bought an old horse for a rouble. It had been on the point of 
death, and its owner would have had to bury it in a day or two. 
Gavril would charge five roubles for the animal in his account. 
Then, he had sold the skin for his own profit, and the proceeds had 
kept him affluently in vodka for the last three days. Lastly, the 
beaters were placed and the sportsmen had arrived, and here was 
he drinking a glass of sherry with four English barins —no wonder 
Gavril was happy ! 

But the sherry is drunk, the biscuits eaten, guns and slug 
cartridges have been taken out of their cases and seen to, places 
have been drawn for, and we must be off. 

My place was to be between A. and C., and Gavril was in- 
formed that, as the battue had been ordered principally for the 
guest, he was to do his best to direct the driven wolves towards 
the centre of the gun-line. This Gavril promised, after a keen 
glance at me (presumably to determine whether I looked good for 
a three-rouble note), to do, if he could. ‘Now then, F.,’ said A. 
as we left the lodge for the ‘ring,’ which lay about a mile distant, 
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‘don’t you make the slightest noise slipping about on your snow- 
shoes, either going or when there; don’t stir an inch from the 
bush behind which Gavril places you, and don’t be tempted to fire 
at fox, hare, capercailzie, or anything else you see. If you get a 
sight of a wolf put your gun up by inches and under cover, if you 
can, or you'll never get a shot.’ 
This was all very well, excepting the instructions as to not 
‘slipping about on my snowshoes.’ They were long, narrow, 
wooden ones, not the Canadian type, but about seven or eight 
feet in length by six inches in width. The foot is secured by 
a strap over the instep and another behind the heel, and to 
the beginner the task of getting along at all seems, at first, 
hopeless and heartbreaking. He will make a slide forward 
with his right foot with fair success; but he is not so fortunate 
with his left, for the snowshoe proves to be one of those circum- 
stances over which he has no control. The tip of the left shoe 
goes crossways over the tip of the right, and when he tries to 
take another step forward with his right foot that member natu- 
rally refuses to move, being tightly held down by its fellow, with 
the result that the would-be snowshoe runner bends rapidly for- 
wards, and either buries his nose incontinently in the snow in 
front of him, or, if he recovers his balance, does so only to sit 
down violently on the back part of his long shoes. My 
plight on this occasion was pitiable, for this was almost my very 
first attempt to manipulate, or rather pedipulate those slip- 
pery engines. Gavril and my friends were, naturally, adepts 
in the, to me, novel style of locomotion, and were up and 
away, gliding with easy grace over the’ smooth surface as if 
the thing were as easy as walking. Anxious to keep up with 
them, and full of the sense of responsibility awakened by A.’s 
instructions as to absolute silence, I, too, endeavoured to glide 
along with grace, but my efforts were only very partially success- 
ful. A. told me afterwards that whenever he looked round I was 
‘just getting up.’ I believe this to be a gross misrepresentation 
of the facts of the case. But he added that on one occasion, on 
looking round to see how I was getting on, at the bottom of a 
little hillock, he very nearly jeopardised the success of the battue 
by bursting into a roar of laughter, a catastrophe which he only 
averted by stuffing the huge thumb of his snowshoeing glove into 
his mouth. He says that what he saw was too funny for words. 
When he looked round I had just arrived breathless at the top of 
the hillock, and was evidently intending to stop and straighten 
my shoes before attempting the descent. But my’shoes had no 
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intention to stop even for a moment, and started me down the 
slope on their own account—one pointing south-west and the 
other north-east. This state of things was bound to end badly, 
and the expression in my eyes, A. said, was one of anguish, and 
boded imminent catastrophe. The next instant both my feet 
were in the air, high up, and my head in the snow, after which 
I rolled the rest of the way down the hill, a confused mass of legs, 
arms, and snowshoes, with occasional visions of a face bearing an 
expression of agony and alarm quite uncalled for by the circum- 
stances of the case. I believe this, too, to be a distortion of the 
facts; but I admit that I did have a slight tumble while going 
down a hill. It is a very difficult feat to perform with grace, 


‘my dear reader, and cost the writer of this article many a moment 


of terror and many a plunge head first into a deep snow bath 
before he acquired the art of taking a hill successfully. But we 
have arrived at the ring now, and Gavril, finger to lip, is carefully 
placing his guns, choosing the best available cover for each, and 
admonishing us in turn, by signs, to be as silent as the grave and 
as vigilant as hawks. 

I had a capital place behind a thick low pine of three or four 
years’ growth, whose branches were so laden with snow that they 
formed a practically solid cover for me to crouch behind. Taking 
my stand here I loaded and cocked my gun as silently as the 
operation would permit, opened my cartridge-pocket in case of a 
sudden demand for more ammunition, loosened my big knife in its 
sheath, and waited. I had a few moments to look around and 
admire the exceeding beauty of the scene. The sun was in his 
full February splendour. He gave no heat, but his rays served to 
make beautiful every object on which they fell, and revealed the 
marvellous delicacy of the rime-covered pines about me, which 
towered tapering upwards in all heights and shapes, the topmost 
bough of each showing like the finest lace in the fairylike delicacy 
of its tracery, each particle of greenery being picked out and glori- 
fied with its own tiny fringe of rime which caught and reflected the 
sunshine. It was indeed a lovely spectacle, and filled the heart with 
gladness and almost awe. What a marvel, too, was the silence of it 
all! The only sound to be heard was the occasional thud caused 
by a lump of snow falling from some bough which could bear its 
weight no longer, and, relieving itself of the.burden, sprang back 
to its own proper position until the next snowstorm should load it 
with new weights. I was growing quite dreamy and sentimental 
over the beauties of the scene and the wonder of the silence— 
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and, indeed, it was wonderful when the fact was considered that 
there were forty-five men and four wolves all present within a small 
circular space—and my train of thought had led me far away 
from the subject of wolves and battues, when I was suddenly 
brought to myself with a jerk by a shrill sound which rever- 
berated through the forest with such suddenness that I gave a 
violent start and nearly dropped my gun. The whistle was 
instantly followed by a noise which sounded as if this beautiful 
fairyland over which I had just been sentimentalising were 
suddenly converted into a pandemonium and given into the hands 
of legions of evil spirits. Shrieks and yells, rattles, old iron pots 
and pans beaten together, every conceivable species of noise very 
suddenly and simultaneously assailed the ear and filled the forest 
with disturbance and unrest. Thoughts poetic took wing and 
fled away with the silence which had engendered them, and in a 
moment I was all a sportsman and watching with a hawk’s eye 
every visible spot of open space before me, and listening with a 
lynx’s ear for every sound of a padded footfall upon the snow. 
Several hares scudded by me in a moment and went on their way, 
wondering, doubtless, why the party with the gun had not made 
the usual explosive sound as they passed him. A couple of lovely 
ptarmigan flew close over my head, followed by several old black- 
cock, while a riabchick, or tree partridge, settled on a tall pine 
on my left and stayed to see what all the noise meant. A 
frightened squirrel above my head was taking wildly impossible 
jumps from tree to tree, first in one direction and then in 
another, in an agony of terror, while a whole colony of fieldfares 
flitted aimlessly about from bush to bush, evidently wondering 
what they had better do, and deciding in which direction safety 
lay. But I recognise Gavril’s voice amid the hubbub shouting 
something or other; probably he has seen the wolves, and is 
trying to give us to understand the direction they are taking. 
Suddenly a shot on my right hand sets my heart beating so loud 
that it seems to drown the noise made by the beaters. But the 
shot excites these latter as well, and they redouble, if this is 
possible, the already terrific noise they are making. I wonder 
what A. has fired at. Suddenly I hear A.’s voice: ‘ Look out, F., 
in front of you!’ he bawls, loud enough to overtop the beaters’ 
yells. My heart behaves idiotically, and renders breathing almost 
an impossibility, and I raise my gun slowly and find that I am all 
of atremble. However, the gun is up, and if I catch sight of the 
wolves I shall be sure of getting it off. I stand thus a full 
minute in the very flood-tide of excitement—my nerves all of a 
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tingle, and my heart, as I have said, making itself ridiculous. 
‘Why don’t you shoot, F.?’ bawls A. suddenly, and at the same 
moment I become aware that a huge grey beast is standing in 
front of me, deliberately turning to look in the direction of A., 
whence the last recorded shout had come. Strange to say, no 
sooner did I catch sight of the creature—and a beautiful creature 
he looked as he stood with ears cocked, listening—than I became 
perfectly cool and collected, my heart ceased its wild conduct 
and my excitement vanished—I was myself again. 

‘Shall I “pot” him, or give him a chance to run?’ I asked 
myself. ‘Let him run,’ replied all my sporting instincts, backed 
up by my British ideas of fair play. ‘Run he shall, then,’ I 
decided, and waited. I was not rewarded for my generosity, how- 
ever, for at that instant the wolf turned towards me, saw the glint 
of my gun-barrel, and—was gone. 

He had vanished like a flash of lightning. I need scarcely 
say that if my wrath and vexation could have brought him back 
to the same spot he would have reappeared, and all the sportsman- 
like considerations in the world should not have availed him 
again ; but, alas! my chance of shooting this particular wolf—and 
he the father and flower of the flock—was gone for ever. The 
next moment a shot from C. on my left gave me to understand 
that he had struck where I had spared! .. . 

Lost in remorseful reflections I stood and watched. There 
were other wolves still in the ring. Oh, I vowed, if another member 
of the family comes and looks about him anywhere near me, his 
blood shall assuredly dye the snow! No more generosity for me, 
not if I knowit! I shall take my chance where I find it. . . . It 
was as though Fate said, ‘Have, then, thy wish!’ for at the 
instant a fine wolf, but not nearly so large as the first, cantered by 
me, thirty yards away, followed by another, his exact counterpart. 

‘ Now or never, if I want a wolfskin to take home,’ I thought, 
as I sighted the leader and fired. As the shot rang out, the wolf 
bounded into the air and fell over. I shifted the barrel as quickly 
as possible a couple of yards to the right, expecting to find wolf 
No. 2 still available ; but it was as though no such creature existed 
—he had vanished, like his father, now deceased, into thin air. 

A furious shouting and screeching of all the bad names in the 
vocabulary from the direction of the beaters soon gave me to 
understand that wolf No. 2 was endeavouring to break through. 
He did not succeed immediately, however, but reappeared at 
intervals during the next ten minutes, giving each of us one or 
more long shots. Whether he was hit or not I never found out— 
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probably not, for slugs spread hopelessly wide at long distances— 
but in any case he eventually escaped through the beaters and 
got safely away, though the men, and women too, did their very 
utmost, most pluckily, to defeat his intentions, placing themselves 
over and over again in his way as he rushed by, and turning him 
back, in spite of all his snarls and growls, into the ring. 

With his escape the battue was over, and we assembled to view 
the results. Close to A.’s ambuscade lay dead the mother of the 
family, a rakish-looking creature, somewhat mangy, and with a 
ferocious expression of face which told us plainly that if she had 
not been shot dead the coup de grace would have been attended 
with some personal risk to the giver. My victim was the next 
rendezvous. He was alive, and at our approach tried to get up, 
snarling and snapping viciously as we came near. A dig with the 
big knife soon put the poor animal out of his misery, and the 
meeting adjourned to the spot where fell the father and guide of 
this interesting family. <A gigantic fellow he was indeed, and an 
awkward customer to meet in the dark. There he lay dead, but 
terrible in death, his great fangs gleaming white from the midst 
of the mingled blood and froth which oozed out of his mouth. 
C.’s shot had hit him fair, and knocked his fierce life out of him 
on the instant. Now that I had placed one of the family to my 
credit I felt that I no longer regretted having refrained from 
taking a mean advantage of the splendid animal. A. told me, 
however, that my compunction had been quite misplaced, and 
that I deserved to lose him, ‘for,’ he said, ‘in shooting wolves 
and foxes you must swallow your sportsman’s code and shoot when 
and how you can. Neither animal will ever give you a second 
chance if you do not seize the first.’ Perhaps A. was right. 

So ended the battue. But there was a spectacle worth seeing 
when the beaters came upon the scene. At sight of the dead wolves 
men, women, and boys danced and shouted with delight, and, 
standing round the defunct creatures, vied with one another in 
their selection of bad language appropriate to the occasion. It 
was enough to shock even a wolf, and it was as well for those poor 
stiffening corpses that they were spared this public declaration of 
the people’s unanimous opinion as to their characters. A vedro of 
vodka appearing on the scene, however, the thoughts of keepers 
and beaters alike took a new direction, and we left the field of 
battle, now converted into a banqueting hall, to the merrymakers. 
It was nearly two o’clock, and the hunger which possessed us 
was wolfish. It was as though the departed spirits of our fallen 
victims had passed into us, the result of this metempsychosis being 
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that the Irish stew which we had brought with us in the very 
stewpan wherein it was engendered, and which had been heated 
up for us during the battue, tasted as no other Irish stew has ever 
tasted before or since, and disappeared so rapidly that the trans- 
migrated spirits had clearly lost nothing by their change of abode. 
Then came the paying of the beaters, now returned happy and 
noisy from their bacchanalian orgy. Three or four rows of ten 
beaters in each were placed in line to receive the small packets 
containing the stipulated sum, with fifteen copecks extra added 
for three wolves killed, at five copecks each wolf. 

I noticed that in spite of their excitement and happiness each 
person—man, woman, or boy—carefully counted his little pile of 
silver before tendering his ‘God give you health,’ which stands 
for thanks in the mouwjik’s vocabulary. This fact led me to the 
conclusion that the Russian peasant is a cannier person than | 
had previously supposed. 

Then came the delightful drive home, with the added joy 
which the feeling of success gave us. The ponies were as fresh 
as ever, having been treated to an unaccustomed banquet of oats, 
and we flew along homewards no whit slower than we had come. 
The sun was still bright, but the shadows were longer, the short 
day was closing in, and the cold was intenser than ever. Not a 
soul was stirring in the villages as we galloped through them, 
only the usual uproarious shouts came from the direction of the 
village kabék—that blot upon Russian progress and prosperity ; 
the crows, grey-hooded fellows as well as their black brethren, 
were already winging slowly homewards, to circle and play for an 
hour or so over the tops of the trees whereon they intended to 
lodge, probably by way of laying in a supply of caloric with the 
exercise sufficient to last them through the long cruel hours of 
the bitter February night. Blackcock were to be seen here and 
there sitting by scores on the tops of the highest trees. They 
would have preferred to be comfortably housed under the surface 
of the snow, more suo; but the surface was far too hard to admit 
of the headlong plunge into it which these beautiful birds make 
when the snow is soft enough. Gradually the sun sinks and dis- 
appears ; the ponies are getting a little fagged now, and ihe pace 
is not so good ; yet with sledge-bells ringing merrily and the little 
ponies steaming, A. and I glided gaily into the town, each of us 
richer by a wolfskin, and one of us also richer by a far more 
valuable acquisition—an experience, the memory of which, like 
a thing of beauty, is a joy for ever. 

FRED WHISHAW. 











At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE question has lately been raised, Is architecture an art or a 

profession ? The same question may be asked about literature, 
which has analogy with architecture. Some edifices distinctly 
belong to art, as St. Peter’s, the Parthenon, Melrose Abbey. 
Other edifices, like most of our London houses, are purely utilita- 
rian, and have less design in them than the dwelling of a South 
Sea islander. Even so in literature, or at least in books and 
papers, we find works of art—an ode of Horace, an idyll of 
Tennyson—and works merely utilitarian, as many books are, and 
many articles, Is literature, then, an art or a profession ? or does 
it not, like architecture, turn its face either way? At present we 
hear a great deal—too much, perhaps—of literature as a profession. 
The world is full of people who think it an attractive profession, 
and try to enter it mainly for the sake of its pecuniary rewards. 
To these people much advice is offered. The Author is a periodical 
that exists partly for their professional comfort and edification. 
The spectacle of the crowd of neophytes is distressing, so many 
they are, for the most part so incompetent; and, unhappily, they 
have all one good excuse—the necessity for living. But the 
majority of them seem to neglect the fact that literature, even in 
its lowest aspects, is, or should be, an art, and approached like an 
art. It needs a vocation, and few are called, though many think 
that they are called. As a rule, men and women do not take to 
painting, or to sculpture, or to music, unless they have a vocation 
which is conspicuous enough. From childhood they have been 
drawing, or modelling, or playing and singing, not as all children 
do, more or less, out of idle imitativeness, but with native skill 
and perseverance. All lives of artists tell us how early they 
showed their instinct, and how indomitable it was. In the same 
way I conceive that persons with a vocation for the art of literature 
are born so, and have been readers, and dreamers, and tellers of 
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tales, and scribblers of rhyme, persevering, assiduous, from their 
earliest days. Thus we read of Jane Austen’s early sketches 
and stories, of Charlotte Bronté’s, of Scott, versifying, determined 
‘to know everything,’ reading everything, passing his holidays in 
romantic dreams and the narrating of romances to his school- 
fellows. We find Thackeray always busy at the Charterhouse with 
pencil and pen. Examples are innumerable—examples of a 
steadiness in those pursuits which are not the ordinary fanciful 
play of children. Boys and girls of this kind have a vocation, are 
called by the Muse, and they, and they only I think, are likely to 
make their way in literature as an art. Some are born critics : to 
know literature is their chief delight, and they are commonly styled 
bookworms. Others are born to be creators; their fancies are 
thick-coming and radiant. But the multitude of aspirants to 
literature as a profession were probably not of this little band. 
They think literature is ‘ soft work.’ What they have read is the 
kind of stuff they try to manufacture. Their ‘output’ is of a 
magnitude and dulness unknown to the public, which only sees 
the novels, and poems, and essays that win their way into print. 
For one published I dare say there are a hundred unpublished 
manuscripts, all on one dull level of industrious, uninspired 
imitation. From this industriousness come the innumerable 
selections, collections—books made merely for the sake of making 
a book, third- and fourth-hand compilations. How they find a 
market is a mystery. Yet some one must be paid for making 
them. In this branch literature is a wretched starveling toil, with 
none of the consolations of the humblest art. Even the worst 
novel is, no doubt, a joy to its author, but those made books do 
not spiritually benefit one single human being. They exist because 
people with no vocation, with no gift, attempt to make their way 
into literature as a profession, with no turn for and no idea of 


literature as an art. 


* * 
* 


Originally, I suppose, as in architecture originally, every 
literary composition really was a work of art. The savage deco- 
rates and designs his hut very elegantly in some countries. He 
must have some decoration ; the simplicity of the conditions often 
leads to structures on graceful lines. So the man, or woman, who 
made a poem, spoke it out of a natural and strenuous impulse of 
love, or regret, or hatred. He sang because he had something to 
sing. One may see examples in Red Indian songs, in the folk songs 
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of the Spanish gypsies, of the modern Greek and the Italian 
peasants, in the anonymous songs and ballads of Scotland. There 
was nobody who sang for a reward or for notoriety ; these were 
late developments. But now the rewards—poor enough as a 
general rule—make literature an attraction to people with neither 
fancy, nor style, nor knowledge, nor, in: brief, anything to say. 
Nothing seems to be needed but paper, pens, and ink. If, then, 
literature be an art, it is necessarily something that requires both 
original gift and acquired practice and knowledge. As to know- 
ledge, it is of two kinds—first, knowledge of life and of the 
world; next, knowledge of books. Now, so limited is the art, 
neither of these kinds of knowledge can be obtained without, 
first, a strong natural bent, and next serious application. Many 
bookish men who will never be poets or novelists have no know- 
ledge of life and of the world at all, no eyes in their heads, no 
observation, and very little human sympathy, They see men and 
women and nature as if they saw them not. They never detect 
emotion as exhibited in the face; they never notice what people 
are doing or thinking; they have no pleasure in putting them- 
selves, imaginatively, in another’s place; they cannot tell you the 
name of a tree ; the markings of a bird, the shapes of the clouds, 
the tones of the waves are by them unstudied and uncared for. 
Necessarily, and naturally, they will never be artists. They live 
an inner life among the creations of others; see and hear with an 
inner sense, and may become critics of the world invented by their 
dear authors, comparative critics. Now the majority of the multi- 
tude who want to find a profession in literature have the un- 
observant eye of the mere bookworm, without his knowledge ot 
letters. For to acquire a large and profitable knowledge even of 
books can only be done, as the world itself can only be studied 
and interpreted, by people who have the natural gift. Without 
at least bookish knowledge, criticism, in which every neophyte 
dabbles, is as hopeless as the building of a ship without tools. As 
for knowledge of life, and of the world, we see that it is a passion with 
authors really creative. To take a modern example, the fresh inte- 
rest in everything actual, in every detail of the mechanical crafts, 
for instance, which we note in Mr. Kipling and Mr. Stevenson, is 
quite Homeric in its keenness and its manifest naturalness and 
pleasure. A man can neither work himself by conscientious effort 
into this kind of knowledge and love of knowledge, nor into the 
secondary knowledge and love of knowledge of books. Yet with- 
out these inborn instincts he will no more make literature an art 
in which he can work, than he can make painting or sculpture an 
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art while he has neither the right kind of eye nor the inspired 
hand. Again, all artists have the love of technique, of methods 
and processes. In literature they have the eye and the ear which 
delight in the choice of the right words, the right cadence. They 
have the hatred of clichés and commonplace, of the outworn 
phrase, of clashing consonants. Nobody, no teaching, can make 
a man feel these things who is not born to feel them, but study, 
generally self-directed, and practice may improve the natural gift. 
To such practice, of course, the study of the best models is a vast 
advantage, even if genius can do without the refined examples 
of the ancient masterpieces. The peculiarity of the scholar stage 
in the art of letters is, that a man must teach himself, perhaps 
almost unconsciously. There are not, and probably cannot be, 
studios and schools of literature, as in painting and sculpture. A 
man’s school is partly in the talk of others who share his interests, 
and perhaps his aims. The Universities, even now, are all the 
formal literary schools that exist. They insist on an accurate 
study of the best models, and though the born philologist will 
probably devote himself mainly to ancient languages, the born 
critic, the born literary artist, will look through the letter 
to the spirit, the style, of Homer and Sophocles, Horace 
and Virgil. In these occupations, and in practice, are all the 
means of education in the literary art that exist. If one might 
offer a private opinion, it would be that the exercise of translating, 
from dead languages or living, is a part of education in the art 
literary which can hardly be over-estimated. It teaches the 
values of words, it discourages the slattern, it compels you to press 
the last drop of meaning out of the original, and to endeavour to 
understand the genius of your own language. Probably, when 
the translation is finished, the best thing to do with it is to burn 
it: it may be of no more intrinsic value than a studio drawing 
from the round. The born literary artist will not take all this 
trouble, perhaps, with the conscious aim of improving his manner ; 
he will do it chiefly because he likes it. One is inclined to doubt 
whether much conscious thought about a man’s own style is not 
as dangerous in literature as in golf. At most it is a sort of 
reflection that chiefly enthrals beginners. There are great lite- 
rary artists, like Scott, who never gave a conscious thought to 
style: they are full of ideas, which rush forth naturally, and 
not always in perfect form. There are others, not much less 
great, who have certainly worked hard and consciously a 
style, like Plato, who wrote the first words of his Republic 
in so many various orders of arrangement; like Izaac Walton, 
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one of whose beautiful simple sentences was tried by him 
in several fashions—the sketches remain—-till his ear at- last 
was pleased. Flaubert, as we are often told, was for ever tinker- 
ing at his style; we do not hear that Pascal tinkered at his. 
Shakespeare seems to have been endowed with the gift of saying 
what he had to say in the most perfect fashion, almost from the 
first. Like Scott, he never blotted a line. A modern novelist, 
on the other hand, is believed to have written one chapter twelve 
times, but that was in his youth, and probably it is not one of his 
best chapters. The growth of a style, a mode of expression, is, 
on the whole, probably more unconscious than conscious ; and yet, 
even here, labour is necessary. Keats read old poetry because he 
liked it; his style unconsciously grew from the contact between 
his reading and his personality. On the whole one would prefer 
to see a very young writer rather a dandy in his manner; the 
affectations are annoying, but he will probably outgrow them, if 
he happens not to be a prig. It is well that he should feel it 
necessary to dress his thoughts handsomely, before he brings them 
into company. It is hardly necessary to insist that all this toil 
and thought are remote from the men and women who think 
literature an easy, slack profession, who have not the necessary 
and inborn enthusiasm cf letters. One is not arguing in favour 
of an academic training as the one thing needful; dozens of 
instances—Keats, Burns, Hogg, not to mention many living 
examples—would confutc that theory. But these poets were always 
reading, and had practised much before they came before the 
public. How Milton practised, reflected, selected, how he 
trained himself diligently, we know from his own words. ‘He 
was making himself’ all the time, just as Scott was making him- 
self when he rode about Liddesdale, and when he read whole 
libraries of poetry and romance. Men who are not born artists do 
not take these pains, but sit down quietly, and say, ‘Go to, let 
us write a romance,’ or ‘Go to, let us reel off articles for the 
papers.’ Even good articles cannot be written on these terms. 


* * 
* 


A noble example of literary art, a noble bequest of the greatest 
of modern literary artists is now in our hands, Lord Tennyson’s 
Death of Ginone. Among the many charms of the book one is 
conspicuous, the energy of the aged poet, who is still learning, 
still beginning, still trying new methods. We may not, indeed, 
admire the measures of the piece ‘To the Master of Balliol,’ so 
much as the measures of ‘The Daisy,’ but there is something 
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heartening in the dactylic experiment. We see the Laureate still 
a student, still concerning himself with those ancient masters 
whom even men of letters conspire to neglect. Quintus Calaber, 
indeed, did not, perhaps, handle the Death of (Enone so ‘ lazily’ 
as the Laureate declared ; indeed, one is heterodox enough to 
prefer the forgotten old poet’s telling of that tale, to like the 
hexameters better than the blank verse. But that does not 
diminish our pleasure in finding our great poet still, in extreme 
age, so studious of the past. He blossoms also into new metres, 
like the Glastonbury Thorn which flowers at Christmas. He pays 
his tribute, late but dear, to the beloved and immortal memory of 
Scott, and the grave within sound of the din of London salutes, 
as it were, that more desirable and fairer resting-place, that 
‘amiable home of the dead,’ where only the ripple of the Tweed 
breaks the silence, and where Lockhart lies at Sir Walter’s feet. 
For more than sixty years the Laureate’s poetry has been in the 
hands of the world, and his latest verse has still the accent of his 
earliest, in the volume of 1830; has still the same inimitable 
original accent, which only Nature gave, and which marked him 
as a poet from the first. Without that gift all labour would be 
vain toil ; but we see, as we compare the earliest versions of his 
poems with the latest, how unremittingly, with what self-criticism 
and self-abnegation he worked. The Muse never deserted him, 
as she never deserted Titian; to the end he remained the Master, 
always bringing a new note from the lyre. No wonder that he 
could still hope, and still believe, that his is one of the ‘silent 
voices’ which call us 
On, and always on! 


If ever man did, he ‘had kept the bird in his bosom,’ the bird 


of deathless song; for his nightingales live, though those of 
Heraclitus have fallen silent. 


* * 
* 


Here we have the great example of the artist in literature ever 
studying, learning, improving, reflecting. In proportion to the 
gift, however slender, which each of us has received, and without 
which all is worthless, we must imitate that example, if literature 
with us is to be an art, and not a mere professional exercise of 
skill. Fortunately it may be an art, even in its lowest and least 
considered exercises, and he who only writes an article may do it, 
at least, conscientiously, and ‘make that and the action fine.’ 
For a man to make his work as good as it can be made by him, 
to do it with pleasure in the task, is to rise from the mechanic to 
the artist, however lowly the material in which he works, however 
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momentary the endurance of what is wrought. There is nothing,’ 
from compiling an index or scribbling a page of gossip, that may 
not be redeemed from mere professionalism, by zest and care in 
the artificer. Thus, though literature must be as much the pro- 
fession of some of us as dentistry is of others, as long as we take 
and give pleasure in the profession (which the most conscientious 
dentist can hardly do) we convert it into a fine art. But this can 
never be done except by persons who have the vocation, the gift, 
and to others one would say, Leave the profession of literature 
alone. They will never make much of it in any way, not even in 
a practical and pecuniary way. The endless discussions about 
‘terms,’ payment, rights and wrongs, are, I sincerely believe, 
rather repugnant to the humblest artists in literature, though 
they seem to be the joy of eager professionals. The less we think 
or speak about that side of the matter, the wiser we are, though 
it by no means follows that a writer need be a careless dupe. The 
exercise of any art is so great a pleasure and consolation that the 
artist, as a rule, cares comparatively little about its solid rewards. 
One sees an almost recklessly generous bestowal of labour among 
some painters; it is a noble example, and should be followed, as 
far as may be, by writers who think of their work as of an art, 
and not as a mere gagne-pain. But these considerations may 
seem vaporous to the professional whose talk is of royalties and 
results ; of pushing books, and ‘booming’ them, of friendly or 
hostile reviews. The work of no such man will last, and, if he takes 
little or no pleasure in creating, no more than in making pins’ 
heads, no more pleasure will he confer on his readers. In short, 
even as a matter of pecuniary profit, it is better for every one who 
writes to regard his work as an art rather than as a profession. 
No one can really succeed who takes any other view, and even the 
very professional Builder, in Mr. Stevenson’s Wrecker, with all his 
delight in stucco, had some disinterested pleasure in a ‘plunth.’ 
If these principles were acted on, if nobody attempted literature 
who had not the vocation, the necessary knowledge and training 
and love of the work, how much fewer manuscripts there would 
be, and also how much fewer disappointments. To think 
of the number and poignancy of these is heart-breaking, and 
most of them arise from the erroneous belief that literature can 
be made as much a mere profession as that of a solicitor. I trust 
I do not err when I suggest that nobody has a natural over- 
weening tendency to become a solicitor, that there are no heaven- 
born solicitors, as there are heaven-born poets and romancers. 
A. LANG, 











